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Week Ending Friday, July 15, 1988 


Radio Address to the Nation on the 
Resignation of Attorney General Meese 
and the Fight Against Illegal Drugs 
July 9, 1988 


My fellow Americans: 

Today I want to tell you about some new 
antidrug initiatives. But first, with the an- 
nouncement by Ed Meese—now that his 
name has been cleared—that he'll be re- 
turning to private life this summer, I’d like 
to take a minute to recognize a public serv- 
ant of dedication and integrity, who’s been 
a close friend for over 20 years. As Counsel- 
lor at the White House and as Attorney 
General, Ed Meese worked for stricter sen- 
tencing to put dangerous criminals behind 
bars and also for greater resources for drug 
enforcement and to fight organized crime. 
And in a system usually focused on the 
criminal, he never forgot the victims of 
crime or their rights. As Attorney General, 
Ed Meese led our effort to appoint highly 
qualified Federal judges who would crack 
down on crime and also faithfully interpret 
the Constitution. He led our Justice Depart- 
ment as it aggressively defended civil 
rights. In fact, this administration has 
achieved more convictions for civil rights 
violations than any previous administration. 
In fighting terrorism, Attorney General 
Meese worked closely with our allies to 
detect, apprehend, and prosecute those 
who wage war on innocent members of 
free societies. And in our campaign against 
the menace of illegal drugs, Ed Meese has 
been a central figure, serving as Chairman 
of the National Drug Policy Board. 

Now let me turn to our antidrug efforts. I 
believe that drug testing is a key tool to 
help promote public safety and a drug free 
work force. In fact, to set a good example, 
White House employees were informed yes- 
terday that random drug testing would 
begin in 60 days. I hope the White House 
program will encourage increased testing 
programs in the private sector. 


In addition, as I mentioned earlier, I have 
just approved a new set of drug abuse 
policy recommendations. These proposals 
send a strong message to drug traffickers 
and illegal drug users that we have zero 
tolerance for those who sell or use illegal 
drugs. For example, we would require busi- 
nesses and colleges that receive Federal 
funds to adopt effective antidrug programs. 
For pregnant women who use illegal drugs, 
there should be priority treatment to help 
them and their unborn children. We would 
give the military a greater role in coordina- 
tion with our drug enforcement agencies. 
Criminals on probation or parole would be 
drug tested, and testing positive might send 
them right back to jail. And, yes, for those 
who commit drug-related murders or kill 
law officers, we favor a Federal death pen- 
alty. 

Since 1981, when Vice President George 
Bush and I took office, we have better than 
tripled total Federal spending for drug en- 
forcement, prevention, and treatment. And 
we’ve requested a further 13-percent in- 
crease that will put nearly $4 billion into 
the Federal effort next year. And we’re be- 
ginning to see results. Arrests are up. Sei- 
zures are up. And use in some categories is 
coming down. But by far the most impor- 
tant development is the change in attitude 
in America. You can feel it. People are 
angry about illegal drugs. We’re a patient 
people, but we’ve lost our patience. And 
this is good news because more needs to be 
done, and as never before, the American 
people are doing it—in their neighbor- 
hoods, through their churches, at their 
schools and workplaces. For example, today 
28 percent of our largest corporations have 
drug testing programs. Communities are 
working with police to get rid of drug deal- 
ers. And in thousands of schools throughout 
America there are now Just Say No clubs. I 
have to tell you, that whole movement 
began when a young girl asked Nancy what 
to do if someone offered her drugs. And 
Nancy told her, “Just say no.” 
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Well, I figure if young people across the 
country can come together against illegal 
drugs then why shouldn’t the grownups in 
Washington be able to do the same. In May 
I proposed that both Houses of Congress, 
both sides of the aisle, join together with 
our administration in a bipartisan executive- 
legislative task force to advance America’s 
unified antidrug policy. I proposed this task 
force for a simple reason: If we’re going to 
get the drugs out of our schools, we need to 
get the politics out of drugs. And fortunate- 
ly, on the drug issue there is near-unani- 
mous agreement. I can tell you that was not 
the case 7 years ago, but it is today. 

This is my final year in office, and I be- 
lieve that partisan bickering or seeking po- 
litical advantage can only delay our 
progress in working to achieve a drug free 
America. Yesterday, I gave a set of policy 
proposals to my representatives to the 
executive-legislative task force. I hope that 
the Democratic leaders in Congress will 
now join in this united effort. The time for 
excuses and delays is long past. I hope that 
through this task force we all can come to- 
gether and work in good faith for the good 
of this country. 

Until next week, thanks for listening, and 
God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:06 p.m. 
from the Oval Office at the White House. 


Executive Order 12644—FEstablishment 
of Emergency Board No. 214 To 
Investigate a Railroad Labor Dispute 


July 9, 1988 


ESTABLISHING AN EMERGENCY BOARD TO 
INVESTIGATE A DISPUTE BETWEEN THE 
PORT AUTHORITY TRANS-HUDSON CORPO- 
RATION AND CERTAIN OF ITS EMPLOYEES 
REPRESENTED BY THE TRANSPORTATION 
COMMUNICATIONS UNION-CARMEN DIVI- 
SION 


A dispute exists between the Port Author- 
ity Trans-Hudson Corporation and certain 


of its employees represented by the Trans- 
portation Communications Union-Carmen 
Division. 

The dispute has not heretofore been ad- 
justed under the provisions of the Railway 
Labor Act, as amended (the “Act”. 


Parties empowered by the Act have re- 
quested that the President establish an 
emergency board pursuant to Section 9A of 
the Act (45 U.S.C. Section 159a). 


Section 9A(c) of the Act provides that the 
President, upon such a request, shall ap- 
point an emergency board to investigate 
and report on the dispute. 


Now, Therefore, by the authority vested 
in me by Section 9A of the Act, it is hereby 
ordered as follows: 


Section 1. Establishment of Board. There 
is established, effective July 10, 1988, a 
board of three members to be appointed by 
the President to investigate this dispute. No 
member shall be pecuniarily or otherwise 
interested in any organization of railroad 
employees or any carrier. The Board shall 
perform its functions subject to the avail- 
ability of funds. 


Sec. 2. Report. The Board shall report its 
findings to the President with respect to 
the dispute within 30 days after the date of 
its creation. 


Sec. 3. Maintaining Conditions. As pro- 
vided by Section 9A(c) of the Act, from the 
date of the creation of the board and for 
120 days thereafter, no change, except by 
agreement of the parties, shall be made by 
the carrier or the employees in the condi- 
tions out of which the dispute arose. 


Sec. 4. Expiration. The board shall termi- 
nate upon the submission of the report pro- 
vided for in Section 2 of this Order. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
July 9, 1988. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:42 a.m., July 11, 1988) 
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Announcement of the Establishment of 
Emergency Board No. 214 To 
Investigate a Railroad Labor Dispute 
July 9, 1988 


The President today announced the cre- 
ation, effective July 10, 1988, of Presidential 
Emergency Board No. 214 to investigate 
and make recommendations for settlement 
of a current dispute between the Port Au- 
thority Trans-Hudson Corporation and em- 
ployees represented by the Transportation 
Communications Union-Carmen Division. 

The Port Authority Trans-Hudson Corpo- 
ration (PATH) is a wholly owned subsidiary 
of the Port Authority of New York and New 
Jersey. It is a rail rapid transit system oper- 
ating on 13.9 miles of track that connect 
the cities of Newark, Jersey City, and Hobo- 
ken with Manhattan. The system includes 
13 stations, 7 of which are in the State of 
New Jersey. Approximately 206,000 passen- 
gers are transported by PATH each week- 
day. Fifty-eight million passengers were car- 
ried in 1987. PATH transports nearly 92 
percent of rail passengers entering New 
York from New Jersey (New Jersey Transit 
Rail Operations, Inc., transports the remain- 
der, about 17,000 passengers daily). PATH 
employs approximately 1,150 workers who 
help maintain and operate a fleet of 378 
passenger cars. 


PATH acquired the bankrupt Hudson 
and Manhattan Railroad in 1962 and initiat- 
ed long-range rehabilitation. In 1963, the 
first year of operation of the system by 
PATH, its deficit was $2.3 million. The op- 
erating deficit has been increasing contin- 
ually and is borne by the port authority. 


The President, by Executive order, cre- 
ated the Emergency Board pursuant to ap- 
propriate requests as mandated by the Rail- 
way Labor Act. The Emergency Board pro- 
cedures of the Railroad Labor Act applica- 
ble to commuter railroads provide that the 
Board will report its findings and recom- 
mendations for settlement to the President 
within 30 days of its creation. The parties 
must then consider the recommendations of 
the Emergency Board and endeavor to re- 
solve their differences without engaging in 
self-help during a subsequent 90-day period. 


Informal Exchange With Reporters 
July 11, 1988 


Compensation for Victims of the Iranian 
Jetliner Downed in the Persian Gulf 

Q. Mr. President, have you made a deci- 
sion on compensation for the families of the 
victims of the airliner in Iran? 

The President. Well, I, from the first, 
have said we’re a compassionate people, 
and I think that we all have compassion for 
the families of those unfortunate people 
who were on that plane. And later today 
there will be a statement with regard to 
that. 

Q. I assume it’s going to be in the affirm- 
ative. 

Q. Are you worried about American 
public opinion, Mr. President, being op- 
posed to compensating the victims’ fami- 
lies? 

The President. 1 think that they have tied 
that to our feelings about the Government 
and what it did with regard to our people 
in the Embassy there when the Ayatollah 
came in. And I want to make it plain that 
there’s certainly going to be no compensa- 
tion for the Government of Iran or any- 
thing of that kind, because we don’t feel 
that any such thing is called for. But as I’ve 
said, I think we all can have compassion for 
the innocent people who were the victims. 

Q. How much? How much are you going 
to give? 

Q. Mr. President, we’ve been told that 
there are those who oppose this in the Gov- 
ernment on the grounds that it sets a bad 
precedent. 

The President. 1 don’t ever find compas- 
sion a bad precedent. 

Q. How much money do you think it will 
involve? 

The President. Don’t know. 

Q. Do you have to get congressional ap- 
proval for that or send a bill to Congress, 
Mr. President? 

The President. Well, there are some de- 
tails about that that are still being consid- 
ered and worked out. 


Attorney General 


Q. Do you have a replacement for Meese 
yetP 
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The President. Well, there will be an an- 
nouncement coming shortly on that, too. 

Q. Today? 

Q. Today or this week? 

The President. 1 can’t give you a date and 
hour on that. 

Q. Sounds like you’re close, though. 

The President. What? 

Q. Sounds like you’re close. 

The President. Possible. 

Q. Anyone we know? [Laughter] 

The President. You’ve probably heard of 


Note: The exchange began at 10:42 a.m. in 
the Oval Office at the White House, prior 
to a meeting with President José Napoledn 
Duarte Fuentes of El Salvador. 


Statement by the Assistant to the 
President for Press Relations on 
Compensation for the Families of the 
Victims of the Iranian Jetliner Downed 
by the United States Navy in the 
Persian Gulf 


July 11, 1988 


The President has reviewed U.S. policy in 
the Persian Gulf, where our military forces 
are protecting vital interests of the free 
world. He has expressed his complete satis- 
faction with the policy and reiterated his 
belief that the actions of the U.S.S. Vin- 
cennes on July 3 in the case of the Iranian 
airliner were justifiable defensive actions. 
At the same time, he remains personally 
saddened at the tragic death of the inno- 
cent victims of this accident and has already 
expressed his deep regret to their families. 

Prompted by the humanitarian traditions 
of our nation, the President has decided 
that the United States will offer compensa- 
tion on an ex gratia basis to the families of 
the victims who died in the Iranian airliner 
incident. Details concerning amounts, 
timing, and other matters remain to be 
worked out. It should be clearly understood 
that payment will go to the families, not 
governments, and will be subject to the 
normal U.S. legal requirements, including, if 
necessary, appropriate action by Congress. 
In the case of Iran, arrangements will be 
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made through appropriate third parties. 
This offer of ex gratia compensation is con- 
sistent with international practice and is a 
humanitarian effort to ease the hardship of 
the families. It is offered on a voluntary 
basis, not on the basis of any legal liability 
or obligation. 

The responsibility for this tragic incident, 
and for the deaths of hundreds of thousands 
of other innocent victims as a result of the 
Iran-Iraq war, lies with those who refuse to 
end the conflict. A particularly heavy 
burden of responsibility rests with the Gov- 
ernment of Iran, which has refused for 
almost a year to accept and implement Se- 
curity Council Resolution 598 while it con- 
tinues unprovoked attacks on innocent neu- 
tral shipping and crews in the international 
waters of the Gulf. In fact, at the time of 
the Iran Air incident, U.S. forces. were mili- 
tarily engaged with Iranian forces as a 
result of the latters’ unprovoked attacks 
upon neutral ships and a U.S. Navy helicop- 
ter. The urgent necessity to end this con- 
flict is reinforced by the dangers it poses to 
neighboring countries and the deplorable 
precedent of the increasingly frequent use 
of chemical weapons by both sides, causing 
still more casualties. 

Only an end to the war, an objective we 
desire, can halt the immense suffering in 
the region and put an end to innocent loss 
of life. Our goal is peace in the Gulf and on 
land. We urge Iran and Iraq to work with 
the Security Council for an urgent compre- 
hensive settlement of the war pursuant to 
Resolution 598. Meanwhile, United States 
forces will continue their mission in the 
area, keenly aware of the risks involved and 
ready to face them. 


Nomination of Wilford W. Johansen To 
Be a Member of the National Labor 
Relations Board 


July 11, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Wilford W. Johansen to be 
a member of the National Labor Relations 
Board for a term of 5 years, expiring August 
27, 1993. This is a reappointment. 
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Since 1985 Mr. Johansen has been a 
member of the National Labor Relations 
Board in Washington, DC. Prior to this he 
was Acting General Counsel, 1984. Mr. Jo- 
hansen has served as Director for Region 21 
in Los Angeles, CA, 1971-1984; Deputy As- 
sistant General Counsel in Washington, DC, 
1964-1971; and attorney-adviser, 1963- 
1964. 

Mr. Johansen graduated from Idaho State 
College (B.A., 1951) and George Washing- 
ton University Law School (LL.B., 1957). He 
was born April 15, 1928, in Salt Lake City, 
UT. He served in the United States Army, 
1953-1955. He is married, has two children, 
and resides in Washington, DC. 


Remarks at a Fundraising Dinner for 
Senator David K. Karnes of Nebraska 


July 11, 1988 


Ladies and gentlemen, the first order of 
business tonight is for me to express my 
deep gratitude to each of you for coming 
here to help make possible a matter of na- 
tional importance: the election of Dave 
Karnes to the United States Senate. You 
see, when it comes to the next Senator from 
the great State of Nebraska—well, let me 
put it like this: The best man for the job is 
already there. 

But greetings to the members of the Ne- 
braska congressional delegation with us to- 
night—Congressman Doug Bereuter of the 
lst District, Congressman Hal Daub of the 
2d District, and Congresswoman Virginia 
Smith of the 3d District—and to Governor 
Kay Orr, who will view this wonderful 
event on television back in Nebraska. Kay, I 
just have the feeling that, come election 
day, the people of Nebraska are going to 
confirm your wisdom in appointing Dave 
Karnes to the Senate. And special greetings, 
of course, to Dave’s wonderful wife, Liz, 
and to their daughters—I see the four of 
them right here—Korey, Kalen, Kara, and 
Laurel. I don’t know whether a romance 
between a man in his seventies and a little 
girl of four has much of a future—{laugh- 
ter|—but when I said hello to Laurel just a 
few moments ago, well, I took one look into 


those big brown eyes and just plain lost my 
heart. [Laughter] 

But we came here this evening to talk 
business, and that’s just what we’ll do. Back 
in 1980 America faced a crisis. We had all 
the usual trappings of government, but no 
real leadership. It was sort of like one of my 
favorite stories. This had to do with a fellow 
that applied to the zoo for a job. And they 
interviewed him and all and finally told 
him, yes, he could have the job. And when 
he came in in the morning, they said, “But 
I tell you, we lost our ape, and you'll have 
to take his place in this ape suit just until 
the next one arrives that we’ve sent for. 
And then you'll be at your regular job here 
in the zoo.” Well, he got into the suit, and 
they said, “You just get in the cage and just 
kind of move around. There’s a rope in 
there you can swing on and stuff and enter- 
tain the children.” [Laughter] So, he did. 
Well, he kind of got carried away with it 
after a while, with the children all looking 
at him and so forth. And finally he was 
swinging on that rope, and he swung too 
far—up over the top of the cage and 
dropped into the lion’s cage. And the lion 
came roaring at him and jumped on him. 
And he started screaming, “Get me out of 
here! Save me! Help me! Get me out of 
here!” And the lion whispered, “Shut up, or 
you'll get us both fired.” [Laughter] 

Well, as I said, America faced a crisis. The 
month when George Bush and I took our 
oath of office, inflation stood in double 
digits. The prime interest rate hit the high- 
est point since the Civil War. And economic 
growth was disappearing. It didn’t matter 
where you came from, whether you were a 
man or a woman or black or white, if you’d 
scrimped and struggled and saved to send 
your children to college, the 12.4 percent 
inflation rate was slamming shut the doors 
of opportunity. If you had a dream of 
owning your own home, inflation and inter- 
est rates were closing those doors of oppor- 
tunity. And for working men and women 
who needed loans to start their own busi- 
ness and for farmers who needed loans to 
plant their crops, 214% percent prime inter- 
est rates were closing the doors on their 
dreams, too. 

At the same time, our defenses had 
grown weak. Real spending on defense had 
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dropped, and research and development 
had been cut back. The Navy had fallen 
from nearly 1,000 battle-ready ships to 
under 500. We Americans watched as the 
Soviets amassed vast military might, then 
intimidated our allies and fueled regional 
conflict. 

I’m convinced that in 1980 America faced 
one of those historic choices that comes to a 
nation only a few times in a century. We 
could continue our decline, perhaps com- 
forting ourselves by calling it inevitable, or 
we could realize that there is no such thing 
as inevitable and choose instead to make a 
new beginning. Well, we made that new 
beginning. And with the help of a Republi- 
can Senate, we cut the growth of spending. 
We eliminated needless regulations. We re- 
duced personal income tax rates. And we 
passed an historic reform called tax index- 
ing: Government can no longer use infla- 
tion to profit at the people’s expense. 

Perhaps many of you didn’t realize, 
paying your income tax in those inflationary 
days, that your purchasing power was going 
down; your money was worth less. But be- 
cause the numbers of dollars were increas- 
ing—if you were getting adjusted somehow 
that way, your tax was based on the 
number of dollars, not on their value. And 
so, the Government profited, and you were 
worse off than you were before you got, 
say, a cost of living increase. 

Well, today our nation has one big pro- 
gram to help every American man, woman, 
and child; and it’s called economic recov- 
ery. In foreign policy, we’ve let the world 
know once again that America stands for 
political, religious, and economic freedom 
of mankind. And by restoring both our mili- 
tary strength and a firm sense of national 
purpose, we’ve achieved an historic agree- 
ment with the Soviet Union: the INF treaty. 
This treaty eliminates an entire class of U S. 
and Soviet nuclear missiles for the first time 
ever. 

Now America faces another crucial elec- 
tion, one that will do much to set our 
course for the entire decade of the 1990’s. 
The choice is simple: We can go forward 
with George Bush and Dave Karnes, or we 
can go back with, well, those other fellows. 
[Laughter] 

Back to higher taxes. Now, I know that 
other fellow claims he won’t raise taxes. 
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The truth is he just did. And not only has 
he hiked taxes as Governor of Massachusetts 
but in the last 5 years he’s increased Massa- 
chusetts State spending at double the rate 
of Federal spending. He spent every dime 
and more of the revenue generated in his 
State by the Reagan-Bush recovery. 

Back to weaker defenses. The likely 
Democratic nominee has proposed cut after 
cut in the Pentagon budget, cuts that would 
undermine or eliminate crucial systems and 
lower morale among our men and women 
in uniform. Of course, that other fellow is 
trying to make it look as though he’s for a 
strong defense, but when it comes to de- 
fense, the Democratic nominee is a sheep 
in wolf's clothing. Already, the truth about 
the Democratic nominee’s record is begin- 
ning to be recognized. And when the voters 
fully understand the difference between 
the shiny image and the tarnished reality, 
well, there’s another story that sort of ex- 
plains what it’s going to be like. 

That’s the one about the railroad engi- 
neer that got up one morning on the wrong 
side of the bed. His shoelace broke when he 
tried to put his shoes on; got down to the 
breakfast table, the coffee was cold; had 
trouble then getting his car started. He was 
running late. And then, when he finally got 
to the yards, started the train and pulled 
out, looked down the line only to see an- 
other train coming toward him at full speed 
on the same track, turned to the fireman, 
and he said, “Have you ever had one of 
those days?” [Laughter] 

Well, I’m convinced that, for all those 
who want to take America back to the days 
of tax and tax, spend and spend, election 
day 1988 is going to be one of those days. 
You do agree, don’t you? [Applause] 

The way forward is the way of low taxes. 
And believe it or not, with our tax cuts, the 
total revenues the Government obtained 
from those lower rates began to go up and 
is still doing that. The way forward is, as I 
say, low taxes, high growth. And it’s the 
way of a strong America, dedicated to the 
expansion of human freedom. It’s the way 
of Republicans like George Bush and Dave 
Karnes. We need to have a Republican 
Senate so that our accomplishments of the 
last 7% years will not be undone. You know 
that many of our achievements came when 
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we had our fellows in control of the 
Senate—just that one House. Well, I want 
to help George Bush have a Senate that he 
can work with. 

Dave Karnes has already proven that he’s 
a winner. He was 1 of 15 Americans select- 
ed from more than 18,000 who sought ap- 
plication to serve as a White House fellow 
in 1981. Impressed with Dave Karnes’ per- 
formance, the Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development asked him to stay on 
as executive assistant to the Under Secre- 
tary. He’s been a member of this adminis- 
tration, and I must say we were proud to 
have him. And now, during his time in the 
Senate, he’s stood with us on vote after 
vote, working to keep America strong and 
our economy growing. 

Given his background—Dave manages 
the family farm and continues to do so even 
to this day—it’s no surprise that Dave has 
taken the lead on crucial farm legislation. 
He’s promoted farm legislation that’s fiscal- 
ly responsible, market oriented, and fair. 
And he’s worked tirelessly to help our rural 
communities. And Dave is absolutely deter- 
mined to see to it that America’s family 
farms—and, yes, the values they repre- 
sent—will be there for future generations. 

Family farms and the values they repre- 
sent—this brings me to the subject that’s 
perhaps most distinguished Dave Karnes in 
the United States Senate: his unshakable 
commitment to family values. Dave has 
pressed for innovative measures in educa- 
tion. As the father of four daughters, and 
with Liz’s interest in education—she’s on 
the school board in Omaha and worked for 
Barbara Bush on literacy projects—educa- 
tion is high on Dave’s list of priorities. Dave 
has supported antipornography legislation. 
And Dave has worked to pass tough anti- 
drug legislation. He believes with Nancy 
and me that the time has come for America 
to just say no to drugs. 

I know this is going to be a tough cam- 
paign, and so does Dave Karnes. And that’s 
why we need your help. But I do want to 
let you know that the momentum is on 
Dave’s side. He was down in the polls when 
this campaign first began—down by some 
40 percent. But the people of Nebraska 
have gotten to know Dave Karnes, and 
they’ve grown to like him. And the latest 


poll, taken by Dave’s opponent, shows that 
he is closing fast. 

That’s the kind of spirit I like. You know, 
it reminds me of reading about a poll about 
another candidate in January 1980. {[Laugh- 
ter] It was taken at the National Press Club 
luncheon here in Washington on the eve of 
the primary season. Jimmy Carter got a 
large number of votes, and so did Teddy 
Kennedy. But there was one candidate on 
the Republican side who got so few votes 
from the wise men of Washington that it 
wasn’t even reported in the lineup. I’m not 
going to tell you who that was—{laugh- 
ter|—his initials happen to be RR. So, I have 
a hunch that being underestimated could 
turn out to be Dave’s secret weapon. What 
it comes down to is this: The people of 
Nebraska can count on Senator Dave 
Karnes to defend freedom, to defend Amer- 
ica, to defend the American taxpayer, and 
to defend the American family. 

It’s like I said at the beginning: When it 
comes to the next Senator from the great 
State of Nebraska, the best man, Dave 
Karnes, is already on the job. He’s exactly 
the opposite of a Democratic State senator 
in California when I was Governor. We 
came to a year in which we had a surplus of 
$850 million, and the question was what to 
do with it. And I said, let’s give it back. And 
we did. We worked out a system to give it 
all back to the people. And one day, that 
Democratic senator stormed into my office, 
and he expressed the philosophy of his 
party. He said, “Giving that money back— 
that’s an unnecessary expenditure of public 
funds.” [Laughter] So, that’s the way they 
think about it. When I said earlier, tax and 
tax, and spend and spend, that isn’t some- 
thing we invented. One of them, at the 
height of the New Deal, proudly expressed 
that was the policy of their party: tax and 
tax, and spend and spend. 

Well, some changes have been made, and 
we're going to keep on making them. You 
just send Dave back here where he belongs. 
And I thank you all. God bless you all. 


Note: The President spoke at 5:57 p.m. in 
the Grand Ballroom at the J.W. Marriott 
Hotel. 
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Remarks Announcing the Nomination 
of Richard L. Thornburgh To Be 
Attorney General of the United States 
July 12, 1988 


The President. It’s with great pleasure 
that I announce my intention to nominate 
former Governor Richard L. Thornburgh to 
serve as Attorney General. 

Governor Thornburgh’s extensive law en- 
forcement experience and proven integrity, 
along with his familiarity with the Depart- 
ment of Justice, clearly meet my criteria for 
filling this important post. Dick Thornburgh 
was a prosecutor’s prosecutor for 6 years as 
the United States Attorney for Western 
Pennsylvania, a tough-minded crime buster 
winning an unprecedented number of con- 
victions for corruption and against members 
of organized crime. While at the Depart- 
ment of Justice, he founded the public in- 
tegrity section, which investigates and pros- 
ecutes corrupt Federal, State, and local offi- 
cials. He served 2 years as the head of the 
criminal division and briefly as Acting 
Deputy Attorney General. 

Dick proved himself an able manager 
while serving as Governor of Pennsylvania, 
our fourth largest State. And there he rein- 
stituted the death penalty and won tough, 
mandatory jail terms for violent and repeat 
criminals. He was in the forefront of the 
war against drugs, cracking down on drug 
traffickers and creating preventive educa- 
tion programs for Pennsylvania’s school 
children. At the end of his term, the State’s 
serious crime rate had dropped 17 percent. 

I could always count on Governor Thorn- 
burgh’s help, whether in the fight against 
big spending and high taxes or for balanc- 
ing the budget and the line-item veto. I 
could count on him then, and I’m turning 
to him now, an intelligent and knowledgea- 
ble man, an experienced prosecutor, alum- 
nus of the Justice Department, and former 
Governor. He said once that “The first civil 
right of all Americans is the right to be free 
from fear in our homes, on our streets, and 
in our communities.” Nothing could be 
more true, and that cause could have no 
greater champion than Dick Thornburgh. 

He is the ideal choice for Attorney Gen- 
eral, and I urge the Senate to move quickly 
to confirm him as well as our other Justice 
Department nominees so that they can roll 
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up their sleeves and get back to work—or 
get to work enforcing the laws of the land. 


Attorney General Meese 


Q. Why is the Attorney General stepping 
down when no criminality was proved 
against him and no charges placed? 

The President. 1 think that’s a question 
he’d better answer for you, and I think he 
would. 

Q. Well, why do you think he did? 

The President. Well, I think it was per- 
sonal reasons—after all that he’d been 
through and with his family in mind. 

Q. Mr. President, there are some conserv- 
atives who are going to say you’re bringing 
the Harvard Yard Boutique into your own 
administration. [Laughter] What are you 
going to say to conservatives? 

The President. 1 think I would just answer 
them that the more Governors I can get 
into the Federal Government the better off 
the Nation will be. 

Q. Mr. President, what are you going to 
do about Nicaragua kicking out eight of our 
diplomats, sir? 

The President. 1 can’t—look, Mr. Thorn- 
burgh is here, and he has a statement. 

Q. Are you going to sit by and let Nicara- 
gua do that? 


Attorney General 


Governor Thornburgh. Thank you, Mr. 
President. I want to extend my appreciation 
to you for extending to me the great honor 
and privilege of your appointment as Attor- 
ney General of the United States. It’s a chal- 
lenge that I accept. I look forward to re- 
turning to the Department of Justice, 
where I served a very fulfilling and fruitful 
8 years of my career as a United States 
Attorney and as Assistant Attorney General 
in charge of the criminal division. 

I look forward, as well, to helping to im- 
plement the priorities of the Reagan-Bush 
administration, especially in the field of law 
enforcement and administration of criminal 
justice. I’m confident that the experience I 
had as Governor for 8 years of one of our 
major States will serve me and you and the 
people of this country well in accepting this 
challenge, and I appreciate it very much. 

Q. Do you think you can restore the in- 
tegrity and morale—— 
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Q. Governor, what did you consider your 
major challenge? 


Expulsion of U.S. Diplomats From 
Nicaragua 


Q. Mr. President, could you just tell us 
what you’re planning to do about Nicara- 
guaP They have kicked out our diplomats, 
accused us of state terrorism. What can the 
United States do? 

The President. That is under discussion 
right now. 

Q. Do you want more lethal aid? 

The President. Wait a minute, I have to 
move on to another engagement, but Gov- 
ernor Thornburgh has kindly agreed that 
he—you have some questions for him. 

Q. Governor Thornburgh——. 

Q. Aren’t we going to send some re- 
sponse to Nicaragua? 

Q. —and the integrity of the Justice De- 
partment? 

Q. Are we going to do something about 
their diplomats? 


Attorney General 


Q. Governor, what do you consider your 
major challenge in the last 6 months of the 
Reagan administration as Attorney General? 

Governor Thornburgh. 1 think the major 
challenge of the Attorney General at any 
period of time is to provide the leadership 
to the law enforcement community nation- 
wide that is necessary to keep up a relent- 
less war on problems such as organized 
crime, drug trafficking, official corruption, 
the major priorities that the Federal law 
enforcement establishment is involved in. 

Q. In terms of the cloud, the investigation 
over the past months of Attorney General 
Meese, is your challenge also stabilizing the 
Justice Department? 

Governor Thornburgh. Oh, I think it’s 
important to look forward rather than back, 
and that will certainly be my viewpoint if 
I’m confirmed. And I think what we will try 
to do is to carry out a full-bore effort in the 
law enforcement area. 

Q. In looking forward, just exactly how 
much do you expect to accomplish in ad- 
vancing the priorities over the next 6 
months? Or do you expect to remain in the 
post if the Vice President wins in Novem- 
ber? 


Governor Thornburgh. Well, 1 obviously 
can’t speak for the Vice President. But I 
think that law enforcement is a 24-hour-a- 
day, 7-day-a-week proposition. And whether 
you're on the job for 6 days or 6 months or 
6 years, it is a full-time effort and an impor- 
tant effort to give the people of the United 
States confidence that their interests are 
being looked after and that their rights are 
being observed. And that’s something that 


I’m prepared to—— 
Attorney General Meese 


Q. Governor, what do you think of the 
Attorney General? 

Q. Governor, do you feel that you will 
have to look into the Meese affair because 
there are still unanswered questions about 
his ethical conduct—about whether or not 
there was something involved with the Is- 
raeli pipeline? There were differing recol- 
lections in his deposition. 

Governor Thornburgh. 1 really can’t 
answer any substantive questions at this 
point for two reasons: One, obviously I have 
not been privy to the workings of the De 
partment of Justice or the Independent 
Counsel’s office up to today, and secondly, I 
think my prime responsibility is to the Judi- 
ciary Committee and the Senate to answer 
and disclose my views on substance—— 

Q. But without dealing with the sub- 
stance, is it your intention to look into those 
allegations and to look at the McKay report 
and to follow up if necessary? 

Governor Thornburgh. Well, my inten- 
tion, and this is in any area, is to follow the 
evidence wherever it may lead. And not 
knowing what that evidence is, I can’t give 
you a prediction. 

Q. Governor Thornburgh, what’s your un- 
derstanding—— 

Mr. Fitzwater. Let’s take the final ques- 
tion here. Helen [Helen Thomas, United 
Press International], go ahead. 

Q. Well, what do you think of the Attor- 
ney General? What do you think of the At- 
torney General? I mean, what do you think 
of his performance? 

Governor Thornburgh. Well, I'm not in 
any position to evaluate that. 

Q. You haven’t even mentioned him, 
which is peculiar. 
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Governor Thornburgh. No, as I said, I 
think it’s important to look forward rather 
than look back. I will—— 

Q. You have no opinion about him? 

Governor Thornburgh. I'm not going to 
express any opinion today on the basis of 
the information I have. I think in due 
course I'll have the obligation. And the 
Senate, through its Judiciary Committee, 
will have the responsibility to question me 
at length, as they should, on my views on 
any substantive matters that affect them. 

Mr. Fitzwater. Thank you very much. 
Attorney General 

Q. But, wait a minute. The Attorney Gen- 
eral played an important role in this admin- 
istration in suggesting that this President 
veto a number of civil rights bills. There is 
an important housing—the fair housing bill 
that’s going to come to the President’s desk. 
Do you expect to play a role similar to Mr. 
Meese’s as a counselor to the President on 
recommending issues? And do you think 
your views will differ with Mr. Meese at all? 

Governor Thornburgh. Well, again, I’m 
sure you'll understand that I’m not in a po- 
sition, nor would it be appropriate at this 
time, to comment on substantive issues. The 
office of the Attorney General encompasses 
important tasks of advising the President on 
legal issues, of being the chief law enforce- 
ment officer, and of being the advocate for 
the people of the United States as those 
interests are defined. And within that area, 
I intend to be as active as I can. 

Q. Well, will you head the Domestic 
Policy Council? 

Q. Do you want to stay on if—— 

Governor Thornburgh. That’s a question 
you'll have to ask the President. 

Q. Do you want to be a Governor 
and—— 

Q. Governor, do you want—— 

Q. Would you like to stay more than 6 
months? 

Q. Excuse me, Governor, do you want to 
be an Attorney General in the tradition of 
Ed Meese, your predecessor? 

Governor Thornburgh. ll be an Attor- 
ney General in the tradition of Dick Thorn- 
burgh. 

Q. Do you want to stay on if Bush wins? 

Governor Thornburgh. That’s something 
that’s entirely premature. 
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Q. Have you talked to Bush? Have you 
talked to Bush? 

Q. Are you going to campaign for him? 

Governor Thornburgh. Well, to the 
extent that that’s proper for the Attorney 
General, but, again, there is some constraint 
on it. 

Thank you. 


Note: The President spoke at 10:34 a.m. in 
the Briefing Room at the White House. 
Marlin Fitzwater is Assistant to the Presi- 
dent for Press Relations. 


Nomination of Richard L. Thornburgh 
os Be Attorney General of the United 
tates 


July 12, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate former Governor Richard 
L. Thornburgh to be Attorney General. He 
would succeed Attorney General Edwin 
Meese III. 

Governor Thornburgh served as Gover- 
nor of Pennsylvania from 1979 to 1987. He 
is currently serving as director of the Insti- 
tute of Politics at the John F. Kennedy 
School of Government, Harvard University. 
Prior to becoming Governor he served as 
United States Attorney for the Western Dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania, 1969-1975. Governor 
Thornburgh also served in the United States 
Department of Justice as Assistant Attorney 
General for the Criminal Division, 1975- 
1977, and for a brief time as Acting Deputy 
Attorney General in 1977. He is currently a 
partner in the law firm of Kirkpatrick & 
Lockhart, with which he was also affiliated 
from 1959 to 1969 and from 1977 to 1979. 

Governor Thornburgh received his LL.B. 
degree from the University of Pittsburgh in 
1957. He received his B.Eng. degree from 
Yale University in 1954. Governor Thorn- 
burgh is married and has four children. He 
was born July 16, 1932, in Pittsburgh, PA. 
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Informal Exchange With Reporters 
Prior to a Meeting With Prime Minister 
Sa‘d al-‘Abdallah al-Salim Al Sabah of 
Kuwait 


July 12, 1988 


U.S. Sale of Arms to Kuwait 


Q. Mr. President, do you think you're 
going to get the Kuwaiti arms package 
through Congress? Are you going to fight 
for it? 

The President. Well, Helen [Helen 
Thomas, United Press International], you 
bet we’re going to fight for it. We want 
very much to complete that. 

Q. Any chance of success? 

The President. 1 think so. 


Nicaragua-U.S. Relations 


Q. Mr. President, is it now time to sever 
diplomatic relations with Nicaragua? 

The President. No. 1 have told the State 
Department to send their Ambassador and 
seven comrades back to Managua, and the 
other is a possibility always that we could 
do. But we'll just return those individuals. 

Q. What do you mean? In defiance of the 
Nicaraguans, they would go—that would 
stay there? I don’t understand. 

The President. Why, in other words, 
we're going to return the favor. We’re 
going to do to him what he did to us. 

Q. But that won’t be a break in rela- 
tions—— 

The President. No— 

Q. —as such. You'll keep someone 
there or a skeleton operation? 

The President. Yes, there are some 
people that were not ejected, that are still 
there, and the same would be true here. 
But the other remains always an option. 


Aid to the Nicaraguan Democratic 
Resistance 


Q. What about the implications for arms 
for the contras now? Lethal aid package, 
military aid? 

The President. Well, that’s being worked 
right now in the Senate. 

Q. Is that possible? 

The President. 1 think so. 


Soviet Sale of Arms to Kuwait 


Q. Are you worried about the Soviets sell- 
ing weapons to Kuwait, Mr. President? 


The President. What? 

Q. The Soviets are selling weapons to 
Kuwait. Are you worried about it? 

The President. No. 


Senator Lloyd Bentsen of Texas 


Q. Is Senator Bentsen going to help the 
Democrats, Mr. President? 

The President. Yes—— 

Q. You say, yes, he will help? 

The President. What? 

Q. Will he help? 

The President. No, no—— 

Q. Do you think he'll hurt the ticket? 

The President. [Laughter|—I’m not an- 
swering. The “no” is for not answering, not 
anything about him. 


Note: The exchange began at 11:38 a.m. in 
the Oval Office at the White House. 


Remarks Following Discussions With 
Prime Minister Sa‘d al-‘Abdallah al- 
Salim Al Sabah of Kuwait 


July 12, 1988 


The President. Your Highness, it’s been 
an honor to meet with you today and dis- 
cuss the many important issues that con- 
cern our two countries. I value the opportu- 
nity to exchange views and ideas with a 
leader of your wisdom and experience. 

Our two great countries share a long his- 
tory of friendship and cooperation. Never 
have our relations been stronger than they 
are today. During the past year, we've 
worked together successfully to help defend 
the safe passage of neutral shipping through 
the vital waters of the Gulf. Together we’ve 
taken steps to preserve the crucial principle 
of free navigation that we both believe in. 
Your support for our naval forces engaged 
in this mission has been crucial to their suc- 
cess. 

Kuwait is respected throughout the world 
for its moderation, skillful diplomacy, strong 
and principled stance against terrorism, and 
commitment to seeking negotiated solutions 
to international disputes. Despite your pref- 
erence for diplomacy, you’ve known how to 
stand firm against intimidation and prevent 
the Iran-Iraq war from compromising your 
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independence. All Americans salute your 
steadfastness and resolve. We’ve been glad 
to assist you, including cooperation in Ku- 
wait’s program for upgrading its defenses 
against increasing threats. In this connec- 
tion, I strongly support your request for F- 
18 aircraft and accompanying weapons now 
pending before the Congress. 

We’ve also been pleased to join you in a 
broad international campaign to bring Iran 
and Iraq to the bargaining table. The horror 
of this terrible, tragic war and its hundreds 
of thousands of innocent victims seems to 
have no end. It’s a continuing threat to 
your region and an object of revulsion for 
the international community. The time has 
come to act. Today, in our talks, we have 
rededicated ourselves to seeking a prompt 
negotiated end to this human catastrophe 
based upon urgent acceptance and full im- 
plementation of United Nations Security 
Council Resolution 598. 

In our discussions today, we also reaf- 
firmed the urgent need for a just and last- 
ing resolution of the Palestinian problem. 
The United States will continue to work ac- 
tively in the pursuit of a comprehensive 
peace that would realize the legitimate po- 
litical aspirations of Palestinians while safe- 
guarding the legitimate security concerns of 
Israel. None of us can afford diplomatic 
stalemate, from which only extremists on all 
sides will benefit. 

Your Highness, the peoples of Kuwait and 
the United States have developed common 
interests and lasting ties. The bonds that 
join us have never been closer. The social, 
economic, political, and security interests 
we share have never been greater. Our 
meeting today has sent a powerful signal to 
the world of the value the United States 
places on Kuwait’s friendship. I wish you 
well during the remainder of your stay in 
the United States, and I sincerely hope your 
contacts with my countrymen will broaden 
and deepen the mutually beneficial rela- 
tionship between us. 

The Prime Minister. Mr. President, it 
gives me great pleasure to express to you 
my most sincere thanks for the gracious in- 
vitation which you have extended to me to 
visit your great country, a visit during 
which I had the pleasure of meeting and 
discussing with you a number of topics of 
mutual concern to both our friendly na- 
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tions. The visit has also provided me with a 
good opportunity to meet with officials in 
your administration and the Congress, as 
well as the friendly American people. While 
expressing my warm appreciation for your 
kind words about my country, Kuwait, it 
gives me great pleasure to convey to you 
and to the American people the warmest 
sentiments of cordial friendship from His 
Highness, the Amir; the Government; and 
people of Kuwait. 

Mr. President, the comprehensive, far- 
reaching, and positive nature that has 
marked our talks today reflects the ad- 
vanced and ever developing level which 
has been achieved in our mutual relation- 
ship. Our talks have also revealed identical 
views in addressing the great potential for 
the continued development of cooperation 
and friendship between the United States 
and Kuwait. This gives us yet greater confi- 
dence in the future of our relationship. Our 
common and solid belief in spiritual values, 
human principles, and norms controlling re- 
lations between nations and peoples consti- 
tute, in our opinion, the proper framework 
for the development of our relations. 

We in Kuwait have high admiration for 
the values and principles upon which, and 
for which, your great country was founded; 
and we also appreciate the remarkable 
achievements of the American people in 
various fields of human endeavor and 
progress. Furthermore, we appreciate the 
effective role of the United States as a su- 
perpower in resolving issues of world peace 
and security, as well as its keen interest in 
seeking suitable solutions to international 
problems. 

Regarding our region, we especially value 
all that the United States has done and is 
doing towards bringing an end to the Iraq- 
Iran war, and for safeguarding international 
navigation in the Arabian Gulf. Your sup- 
port has won the gratitude of the Govern- 
ment and people of Kuwait. Your stance 
reflects the depth of the ties of friendship 
between us. 

Mr. President, we have followed with 
great interest your efforts towards peace in 
the Middle East. We hope that such efforts 
will continue and will lead to a just and 
lasting peace. And as the Palestinian ques- 
tion is the core of the conflict in the Middle 
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East, we are confident that the recognition 
of the national legitimate rights of the Pal- 
estinian people and the necessity of their 
participation, represented by the Palestine 
Liberation Organization, in any future ef- 
forts to attain this noble goal are essential 
requirements for peace in this region. 

And, Mr. President, I should like to reem- 
phasize that we in Kuwait highly value the 
friendly backing of your nation in our firm 
stand against all acts of terrorism, which 
have been repeatedly directed at our coun- 
try and people in the last few years. Such 
support by you and your friendly people 
has strengthened our resolve and determi- 
nation to stand firm against these atrocious 
acts. 

And, Mr. President, I would like to wish 
your great country continued progress and 
prosperity, and your kind person and es- 
teemed family the best of health and happi- 
ness. 

And thank you, Mr. President. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:27 p.m. in 
the East Room at the White House. 


Statement on the Resumption of the 
Soviet-United States Nuclear and Space 
Arms Negotiations 


July 12, 1988 


The United States and Soviet Union open 
round 10 of the nuclear and space talks in 
Geneva today. In over 6 years of negotia- 
tion, we have made considerable progress. 
In START, we have agreement on 50 per- 
cent reductions in strategic forces, to a ceil- 
ing of 6,000 warheads on 1,600 strategic 
nuclear delivery vehicles and subceilings of 
4,900 ballistic missile warheads and 1,540 
warheads on 154 heavy missiles. Both sides 
have agreed that there will be a 50-percent 
reduction in throwweight for Soviet mis- 
siles. There is also agreement on a counting 
rule for heavy bomber armaments and on 
elements of a verification regime that will 
include several kinds of on-site inspection, 
data exchange, and measures to reduce the 
possibility of cheating. The negotiators have 
worked out a joint draft treaty text that 
records extensive and significant areas of 


agreement, as well as remaining areas of 
disagreement. 

In the defense and space forum, we seek 
agreement on how the United States and 
Soviet Union can jointly manage a stable 
transition to increasing reliance on effective 
defenses, should they prove feasible, which 
threaten no one. Our negotiators will work 
on a joint draft text of a separate agreement 
on defense and space issues, reflecting the 
principles General Secretary Gorbachev 
and I outlined at the Washington summit in 
December 1987. At the outset of the de- 
fense and space talks, few expected that we 
could have come as far as we have. Our SDI 
program has provided an important incen- 
tive for the Soviets to negotiate seriously. It 
is also our best hope for a safer world. We 
have made clear to the Soviets that we will 
not bargain SDI away nor accept any provi- 
sions that would cripple our research, de- 
velopment, and testing program, which is in 
full compliance with the ABM treaty. 

Since the end of the last round, additional 
progress was made on a number of issues. 
In the joint statement issued at the Moscow 
summit, we and the Soviets identified some 
common ground with respect to concepts 
for verification of mobile missiles—should 
they be permitted in a START treaty—and 
on dealing with air-launched cruise missiles 
(ALCM’s). It remains the U.S. position to 
seek a ban on mobile missiles unless effec- 
tive verification provisions can be found for 
limitations on them. 

The discussions in Moscow were a sound 
beginning, but much remains to be done, 
including translating areas of common 
ground into precise treaty language. Many 
other tough issues remain, however, includ- 
ing issues which affect the fundamental se- 
curity interests of each side. A major one 
for the United States is the illegal Soviet 
radar at Krasnoyarsk. 

Ambassadors Kampelman, Cooper, and 
Hanmer and their negotiating teams are re- 
turning to Geneva prepared to engage in 
the discussion and hard ining neces- 
sary to make headway and to achieve an 
agreement that meets the criteria we have 
set: deep reductions, greater strategic stabil- 
ity, and effective verification. Our goal is a 
good agreement in each area, not a quick 
one, and we will not take any shortcuts. We 
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have already come a long way toward 
agreements that will strengthen our securi- 
ty and that of our allies. If the Soviets 
return to Geneva prepared to make further 
progress, much more can be achieved. 


Executive Order 12645—Amending 
Executive Order 12364, Relating to the 
Presidential Management Intern 
Program 

July 12, 1988 


By virtue of the authority vested in me as 
President by the Constitution and laws of 
the United States of America, including sec- 
tions 3301 and 3302 of title 5, United States 
Code, and in order to improve the Presi- 
dential Management Intern Program by 
providing for the recruitment and selection 
of an increasing number of outstanding em- 
ployees for careers in public sector manage- 
ment, it is hereby ordered that Section 
3(cX1) of Executive Order No. 12364 of 
May 24, 1982, is amended by deleting “two 
hundred” and inserting in lieu thereof “four 
hundred”. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
July 12, 1988. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:33 a.m., July 13, 1988) 


Remarks on Signing the Captive 


Nations Week Proc 
July 13, 1988 


Well, honored guests and fellow Ameri- 
cans, today we mark the 30th commemora- 
tion of Captive Nations Week. Just 9 days 
ago, as America celebrated Independence 
Day, we reaffirmed the universal ideal on 
which this country is founded: a vision of 
liberty not just for one nation but for all 
nations. As Americans we speak out. We 
work for the freedom of others. And in 
doing so we remember who we are, what 
we have, and what America stands for in 
the world. For we know that to stop striv- 
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ing for the freedom of other nations could 
soon bring our own freedom into question. 

Some years ago, two friends of mine were 
talking to a refugee from Communist Cuba. 
He had escaped from Castro. And as he told 
the story of his horrible experiences, one of 
my friends turned to the other and said, 
“We don’t know how lucky we are.” And 
the Cuban stopped and said, “How lucky 
you are? I had someplace to escape to.” 

Well, in the 20th century, we’ve wit- 
nessed nation after nation fall captive to a 
foreign power and an alien ideology. The 
tragic fate of these captive nations was fore- 
told by Lenin with this simple instruction. 
He said, “The interests of socialism are 
above the right of nations to self-determina- 
tion.” Well, from that belief came the forci- 
ble occupation of the Baltic States and 
other lands; the subjugation of central 
Europe; the crushing of the Berlin uprising 
of 1953; the Soviet invasion of Hungary in 
1956, Czechoslovakia in 1968, and Afghani- 
stan in 1979; the repression of Poland’s Soli- 
darity and of the people of Bulgaria and 
Romania; and the cruel Communist domi- 
nation of Cuba, Vietnam, Laos, Cambodia, 
Angola, Ethiopia, Nicaragua, and others. 

But the tide has been turned. Despite 
decades of suffering, the will to freedom is 
alive. It has survived its tormentors. It will 
outlast the Communists. And truly, I can 
think of no time in my adult life when the 
prospects for freedom were brighter than 
they are today. The free world is strong and 
confident. The Communist idea is discredit- 
ed and around the world new progressive 
forces are emerging as political change and 
liberation sweep the globe. America will 
continue to encourage the movement 
toward freedom, democracy, and reform by 
holding firm to our principles and speaking 
openly and truthfully about human rights 
and the fundamental moral difference be- 
tween freedom and communism. And 
America shall light the path as the whole 
world climbs out of the dark abyss of tyran- 
ny to freedom. 

And within the Soviet bloc there are 
hopeful signs. Just last week, a Soviet offi- 
cial speaking here at a conference on East- 
ern Europe said that “The Brezhnev doc- 
trine is completely unacceptable and un- 
thinkable,” citing “the principles of sover- 
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eignty, noninterference, and mutual re- 
spect.” Well, these are encouraging words 
that we hope will be proved true through 
deeds. There are few developments that 
would be more compelling than true self- 
determination for Central Europe. I’ve 
spoken previously of how the Soviets can 
send that message very easily: Let them 
tear down the Berlin Wall. And while 
America applauds the changes we are wit- 
nessing, the standards remain unchanged. 
And these are not standards arbitrarily ap- 
plied from outside but what the Soviets 
themselves have formally agreed to. We 
continue to insist on full implementation of 
the Helsinki accords and the Universal Dec- 
laration of Human Rights. 

When I was in Moscow, one of the most 
moving experiences I had was when I met 
with a group of Soviet dissidents. They told 
me their remarkable stories. And I said to 
them that while we press for human rights 
through diplomatic channels they press 
with their very lives, day in, day out, year 
after year, risking their jobs, their homes, 
their all. Last month I received a letter 
from a group of dissidents in the Soviet 
Union. “Mr. President,” they wrote, “We 
can hardly envisage the struggle for human 
rights without a struggle for the national 
rights of nations. And as today, so in the 
future, the freedom of nations is one of the 
main guarantees for human rights. We are 
convinced that true history is not written 
on paper but in the hearts of people, and 
the good Lord reads these.” 

Well, yes, true history is written in the 
hearts of people, and today, around the 
world, anti-Communist freedom fighters are 
making history and defining the direction 
of change for the entire world. The Afghan 
freedom fighters are authors of one of the 
great moments in human history, a symbol 
and an inspiration to freedom fighters ev- 
erywhere. By standing with the Mujahidin 
as they fight for an independent and undi- 
vided Afghanistan, we’re reaffirming our 
own belief in liberty and the indivisibility of 
freedom in this world. 

I recently met in the White House with 
Jonas Savimbi, the leader of the UNITA 
forces that control much of Angola against a 
Communist regime propped up by over 
40,000 Cuban troops. I am proud to say that 
the brave UNITA fighters have our support. 


In Cambodia, we support the anti-Com- 
munist forces as they seek the total with- 
drawal of Vietnamese troops. And we'll 
work with democratic forces to prevent the 
murderous Khmer Rouge from taking 
power. 

And close to our own country, the Nicara- 
guan resistance is fighting a battle against 
communism that may foretell the future of 
freedom south of our border. Dr. Henry 
Zelaya left his medical work in the United 
States 34% years ago to return to Nicaragua 
to fight with and give medical care to the 
resistance. He said, “Central America is not 
the target. We’re just a stepping stone.” He 
said, “If we are afraid to face the Commu- 
nists in Central America now, we will have 
to face them again later.” The doctor is 
with us here today. And again I say to the 
Congress: Isn’t it time we give freedom 
fighters in our own hemisphere the same 
consistent support we give to others in dis- 
tant lands? 

Now, as you may recall, on this occasion 
last year, I spoke of Petro Ruban, a prisoner 
in one of the most notorious of the Soviet 
gulags. In 1976 the Ukrainian Helsinki Mon- 
itor fashioned a wooden replica of our 
Statue of Liberty to be a gift to America on 
our Bicentennial, and for that he was taken 
away. Later he was arrested again for criti- 
cizing the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan 
and for demanding that his young son, who 
was crippled in an accident, be permitted 
to come to America for medical treatment. 
Well, last January his son, Marko, was per- 
mitted to come here for medical treatment. 
When Marko got off the plane, his first 
words in his new country were, “I want to 
be able to stand on my own two feet.” In 
his hands he held something that he had 
labored on during the long plane trip from 
the Soviet Union. The boy whose father had 
been imprisoned for making a Statue of 
Liberty had embroidered Lady Liberty 
onto a towel. And I’m happy to be able to 
tell you that Petro Ruban was released from 
prison and just last night arrived in this 
country to be reunited with his family. 
Petro and Marko are with us here. 

I have been told by Natan Scharanskiy, 
Armando Valladares, and others, that the 
words we speak in America and the words 
we broadcast around the world can be 
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heard in the closed societies and remote 
dungeons of the Communist world. I want 
to say to the men and women within the 
captive nations who labor for truth and 
freedom that the American people hear you 
as well. We follow your struggle. We see 
your writings. We remember you in our 
prayers. We watch what happens to you. 
And whether it’s Poland’s Solidarity or 
Czechoslovakia’s Charter "77, the Jazz Sec- 
tion, or Association of Friends with the 
United States, or Hungary’s Free Democrat- 
ic Union of Scientific Workers, or the Hel- 
sinki Monitors, or many others, I can tell 
you, you're not forgotten. 

When we look around the world, to 
Europe, Africa, Asia, and Latin America, we 
find that the bonds of language, faith, and 
kinship have not been replaced by a new 
order built on class struggle. The yearning 
for national independence has not been ex- 
tinguished by the totalitarian state, and the 
tide of history has been revealed to all man- 
kind to be a rising tide of freedom and 
national liberation. 

On behalf of Vice President Bush and 
myself, this pledge we make to you, to all 
the peoples of the captive nations around 
the world: America will never forget your 
plight, and we will never cease to speak the 
truth. Your struggle is our struggle; your 
dream is our dream. And one day you will 
be free. 

Thank you, and God bless you. 

And now I'll sign the proclamation. 

Now, let’s all get in the shade. [Laughter] 


Note: The President spoke at 1:20 p.m. in 
the Rose Garden at the White House. 


Proclamation 5840—Captive Nations 
Week, 1988 


July 13, 1988 

By the President of the United States 
of America 

A Proclamation 


During Captive Nations Week, we honor 
the courage, faith, and aspirations of the 
millions of people the world over who 
suffer under Soviet domination. They 
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desire, seek, and deserve, as the common 
heritage of humanity, the liberty, justice, 
self-determination, and independence we 
Americans and all free peoples cherish. The 
citizens of the captive nations daily hear the 
mighty call of freedom and answer it 
boldly, sending an echo around the globe to 
remind totalitarians and all mankind that 
their voices cannot be quelled—because 
they are the voices of the human spirit. 

Across the continents and seas, the cry for 
freedom rings out and the struggle for its 
blessings continues, in the republics of the 
Soviet Union, in the Baltic States and 
throughout Eastern Europe, in Cuba and 
Nicaragua, in Ethiopia and Angola, and in 
Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia. It also con- 
tinues in Afghanistan, despite initial Soviet 
withdrawal, because the Najibullah regime 
imposes its will upon the Afghan people. 
We in America, who have held high the 
torch of liberty for 2 centuries and more, 
pause during Captive Nations Week to ex- 
press our solidarity with those who strive at 
great personal risk and sacrifice to win jus- 
tice for their nations. We commemorate as 
well the many freedom fighters and individ- 
uals such as Polish Father Jerzy Popieluszko 
and Ukrainian poet Vasyl Stus who have 
given their lives in the imperishable cause 
of liberty. We cannot and will not shirk our 
duty and responsibility to insist on the 
speediest end to subjugation, persecution, 
and discrimination in the captive nations. 
We repeat our call for all governments to 
respect and honor the letter and the spirit 
of the United Nations Charter and the Hel- 
sinki Accords. 

Last year’s Captive Nations Week Procla- 
mation mentioned four people in the Soviet 
Union imprisoned for their struggle for na- 
tional rights. Now, 1 year later, two of 
them, both Helsinki human rights monitors, 
remain in internal exile—Viktoras Petkus, a 
Lithuanian, and Lev Lukyanenko, a Ukrain- 
ian. Another, Helsinki monitor Mart Niklus, 
an Estonian, is still in a labor camp. The 
last, Gunars Astra, Latvia’s highly respected 
national rights activist, was released in poor 
health earlier this year after 19 years in 
Soviet labor camps. He died several months 
ago at 56 years of age. 

America is keenly aware of, and will con- 
tinue to encourage, the great tide of demo- 
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cratic ideas that now sweeps the globe. We 
cannot forget decades of tragedy, the tens 
of millions of lives lost, or the enormity of 
the suffering inflicted on the innocent. We 
applaud the courage and faith that have 
sustained countless people and kept alive 
the dream of freedom against unthinkable 
odds. Despite starvation, torture, and 
murder, the indomitable human spirit will 
outlast all oppression. We continue to stand 
ready to cooperate in meeting the just aspi- 
rations of the oppressed and needy of the 
world. We will remain forever steadfast in 
our commitment to speak out for those who 
cannot, to seek justice for those to whom it 
is denied, and to assist freedom-seeking 
peoples everywhere. 

The Congress, by joint resolution ap- 
proved July 17, 1959 (73 Stat. 212), has au- 
thorized and requested the President to 
issue a proclamation designating the third 
week in July of each year as “Captive Na- 
tions Week.” 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the week beginning July 
17, 1988, as Captive Nations Week. I call 
upon the people of the United States to 
observe this week with appropriate pro- 
grams, ceremonies, and activities, and I 
urge them to reaffirm their devotion to the 
aspirations of all peoples for justice, self- 
determination, and liberty. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this thirteenth day of July, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-eight, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the two hun- 
dred and thirteenth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:37 a.m., July 14, 1988) 


Executive Order 12646—Establishment 
of Emergency Board No. 215 To 
Investigate a Railroad Labor Dispute 
July 13, 1988 


ESTABLISHING AN EMERGENCY BOARD TO 
INVESTIGATE A DISPUTE BETWEEN THE 
PORT AUTHORITY TRANS-HUDSON CORPO- 


RATION AND CERTAIN OF ITS EMPLOYEES 
REPRESENTED BY THE INTERNATIONAL 
BROTHERHOOD OF ELECTRICAL WORKERS 


A dispute exists between the Port Author- 
ity Trans-Hudson Corporation and certain 
of its employees represented by the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. 

The dispute has not heretofore been ad- 
justed under the provisions of the Railway 
Labor Act, as amended (the “Act’”’). 

Parties empowered by the Act have re- 
quested that the President establish an 
emergency board pursuant to Section 9A of 
the Act (45 U.S.C. Section 159a). 

Section 9A(c) of the Act provides that the 
President, upon such a request, shall ap- 
point an emergency board to investigate 
and report on the dispute. 

Now, Therefore, by the authority vested 
in me by Section 9A of the Act, it is hereby 
ordered as follows: 

Section 1. Establishment of Board. There 
is established, effective July 13, 1988, a 
board of three members to be appointed by 
the President to investigate this dispute. No 
member shall be pecuniarily or otherwise 
interested in any organization of railroad 
employees or any carrier. The Board shail 
perform its functions subject to the avail- 
ability of funds. 

Sec. 2. Report. The Board shall report its 
findings to the President with respect to 
the dispute within 30 days after the date of 
its creation. 

Sec. 3. Maintaining Conditions. As pro- 
vided by Section 9A(c) of the Act, from the 
date of the creation of the Board and for 
120 days thereafter, no change, except by 
agreement of the parties, shall be made by 
the carrier or the employees in the condi- 
tions out of which the dispute arose. 

Sec. 4. Expiration. The board shall termi- 
nate upon the submission of the report pro- 
vided for in section 2 of this Order. 


Ronald Reagan 
The White House, 
July 13, 1988. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:41 a.m., July 14, 1988] 
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Announcement of the Establishment of 
Emergency Board No. 215 To 
Investigate a Railroad Labor Dispute 
July 13, 1988 


The President today announced the cre- 
ation of Presidential Emergency Board No. 
215 to investigate and make recommenda- 
tions for settlement of a current dispute be- 
tween the Port Authority Trans-Hudson 
Corporation and employees represented by 
the International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers. 

The Port Authority Trans-Hudson Corpo- 
ration (PATH) is a wholly owned subsidiary 
of the Port Authority of New York and New 
Jersey. It is a rail rapid transit system oper- 
ating on 13.9 miles of track that connect 
the cities of Newark, Jersey City, and Hobo- 
ken with Manhattan. The system includes 
13 stations, 7 of which are in the State of 
New Jersey. Approximately 206,000 passen- 
gers are transported by PATH each week- 
day. Fifty-eight million passengers were car- 
ried in 1987. PATH transports nearly 92 
percent of rail passengers entering New 
York from New Jersey (New Jersey Transit 
Rail Operations, Inc., transports the remain- 
der, about 17,000 passengers daily). PATH 
employs approximately 1,150 workers who 
help maintain and operate a fleet of 378 
passenger cars. 

PATH acquired the bankrupt Hudson 
and Manhattan Railroad in 1962 and initiat- 
ed long-range rehabilitation. In 1963, the 
first year of operation of the system by 
PATH, its deficit was $2.3 million. The op- 
erating deficit has been increasing contin- 
ually and is borne by the Port Authority. 

The President, by Executive order, cre- 
ated the Emergency Board pursuant to an 
appropriate request as mandated by the 
Railway Labor Act. The Emergency Board 
procedures of the Railway Labor Act appli- 
cable to commuter railroads provide that 
the Board will report its findings and rec- 
ommendations for settlement to the Presi- 
dent within 30 days of its creation. The par- 
ties must then consider the recommenda- 
tions of the Emergency Board and endeav- 
or to resolve their differences without en- 
gaging in self-help during a subsequent 90- 
day period. 
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Remarks to the State Presidents of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation 


July 13, 1988 


Thank you, Dean Kleckner, and thank 
you all. And welcome to the White House. 

On Monday I met with the congressional 
leadership to discuss the drought that has 
afflicted so many thousands of acres of our 
farmland and that has already touched so 
many Americans’ lives. Tomorrow I'll be 
flying out to Illinois and Iowa to see the 
effects of the drought for myself. But when 
I heard that you were going to be here in 
Washington, I decided to take this day to 
meet with you, you who are in so many 
ways the leaders of American agriculture. 

First, let me say our administration is 
committed to taking whatever actions are 
necessary to protect America’s farmers from 
excessive losses during this drought. Al- 
ready we’ve taken a number of actions. 
We’ve formed an interagency drought 
policy committee to coordinate Federal 
action. The Army Corps of Engineers is 
working hard to keep traffic moving on the 
Mississippi River and elsewhere in spite of 
some of the lowest water levels in history. 
And in order to help livestock owners, Sec- 
retary [of Agriculture] Lyng has permitted 
grazing on set-aside lands. But needless to 
say, much more needs to be done. 

And now is the time to start work on 
legislation to help the many crop farmers 
who will suffer substantial losses. At my di- 
rection, Secretary Lyng has been working 
closely with the leadership of the House 
and Senate Agriculture Committees in an 
effort to draft timely legislation. We’ve 
sought to make this a bipartisan effort, and 
so far I’m pleased by the cooperation that 
we've received. 

Permit me to outline the five points 
we're seeking in this drought legislation. 
First, relief should go to those who need it 
most. Creating windfalls for some will mean 
less for the truly deserving. Second, many 
of our farmers purchased Federal crop in- 
surance, a sound business decision. They 
should not be penalized relative to farmers 
who did not act with such prudence. Third, 
this legislation should not force farmers to 
do unreasonable things. No program should, 
for example, include any incentive for a 
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farmer to plow under his crops. Fourth, 
drought relief spending has to be consid- 
ered in the context of our efforts to reduce 
the Federal deficit; and according to the 
November 1987 bipartisan budget agree- 
ment that we reached with Congress, to put 
it very simply, we mustn’t bust the budget. 
The automatic budget sequestration cuts 
that overspending triggers would take back 
from farmers with one hand what we’re 
providing in drought relief with the other. 
And finally, this humanitarian assistance 
should not be used as a means to other 
ends. Extraneous matters, such as rewriting 
the existing farm bill, will only deter our 
efforts to provide this much-needed aid. 

Now permit me to tell you just where our 
efforts stand. Yesterday, after long consulta- 
tions with Secretary Lyng, bipartisan legis- 
lation that meets these goals was introduced 
in both the House and Senate. Secretary 
Lyng will continue to work with the House 
and Senate Agriculture Committees as they 
mark up the drought relief package to 
ensure that this bipartisan, bicameral coop- 
eration continues. 

And yet, even as the drought continues, 
we would do well to look beyond it to the 
long-range future of American agriculture. 
We all know that American farmers are 
more than competitive in world markets—if 
only those world markets give our farmers 
the chance to compete fairly. And this is 
why, under Secretary Lyng and Ambassa- 
dor Clayton Yeutter’s [U.S. Trade Repre- 
sentative] guidance, we’re working to in- 
crease our agricultural exports by making 
world trade freer and much more fair. Last 
July we presented at the Uruguay round 
{multilateral trade negotiations] in Geneva 
a proposal that I described as—and by the 
way, that’s one of the best parts of this job 
is that from time to time you get to quote 
yourself—{laughter}—but I described our 
proposal as “the most ambitious proposal 
for world agricultural trade ever offered.” 
Our proposal calls for nothing less than a 
total phaseout by the year 2000 of all poli- 
cies that distort trade in agriculture. This 
proposal reflects one of my abiding beliefs; 
I think it’s a belief that you share: The solu- 
tion to the world agricultural problem is to 
get government out of the way and let 
farmers compete. 


It’s true, of course, that getting rid of all 
export subsidies, import barriers, and the 
like—all the things that make it harder for 
our farmers to compete in world markets— 
is a very tall order. But we’re not backing 
down. At the economic summit in Toronto 
last month, we were able to persuade the 
heads of state that at the Montreal mid- 
term review meeting their trade ministers 
must reach agreement on a goal and a time- 
table for completing the Uruguay round. 
And I can tell you after nearly 8 years of 
working with these heads of state, setting a 
deadline, a time when the talking has to 
stop and the action has to begin, is a very 
powerful instrument for getting things 
done. 

I know that you support our agricultural 
proposal for freer and fairer world markets. 
And I thank you for that support, just as I 
give you my heartfelt thanks for your sup- 
port on a host of other things, including the 
textile bill and the U.S.-Canada free trade 
agreement. And I ask you to continue to 
work to help the farmers who're suffering 
as a result of the drought. 

The productivity of American agriculture 
is one of the great success stories of our 
time, indeed, of all time. As recently as 
1940, a single American farmer could feed 
19 people for a year. Today a single Ameri- 
can farmer feeds about 120 people for a 
year, and American products are shipped 
around the world. Through all these dec- 
ades, despite drought and misfortune, the 
American farmer has continued to succeed. 

We'll get over this drought. And, yes, 
we'll succeed in making world markets 
fairer and more open. And the American 
farmer will continue to go from strength to 
strength. 

You know, tomorrow, when I meet with a 
group of those farmers right out there in 
the heart of the drought, I’m thinking, you 
know, it never is very successful in saying, 
Did you ever hear the funny thing I said? 
[Laughter] So, I don’t usually repeat those, 
but I’m going to repeat one that I said some 
years ago. I wasn’t in this job at the time, 
but I was out on the mashed-potato circuit. 
And I had been invited to address the Farm 
Bureau convention in Las Vegas. And on 
the way into the hall where the convention 
was taking place, one of those sharpers that 
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inhabits Las Vegas for the gambling recog- 
nized me and said, “What are you doing 
here?” And I told him I was going in to 
address the Farm Bureau. And he said, 
“What are a bunch of farmers doing in-Las 
Vegas?” And I couldn’t resist. I said, 
“Buster, they’re in a business that makes a 
Las Vegas crap table look like a guaranteed 
annual income.” [Laughter] 

Now, don’t tell anyone I did this here 
today because I may want to do it tomor- 
row. [Laughter] But thank you again for 
coming here today, and God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 2:04 p.m. in 
the Roosevelt Room at the White House. In 
his opening remarks, the President referred 
to Dean Kleckner, president of the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation. 


Remarks to Agriculture Officials and 
Farmers on the Drought Situation in 
Du Quoin, Illinois 

July 14, 1988 


The President. Thank you all. Governor 
Thompson, Secretary Lyng, Mr. Krone, and 
all of you ladies and gentlemen. I think I 
should tell you that, you know, the Com- 
mander in Chief can dictate the uniform of 
the day, and I see somebody didn’t tell Sen- 
ator Dixon about it. [Laughter] 

Senator Dixon. I’ve got it off now. 
[Laughter] 

The President. Well, you have it off? 
Well, then there are still a couple out there 
in the audience, but if they’re cold, why, I 
wouldn’t want to order them to——{Laugh- 
ter] 

When the Governor was telling you about 
Christmas trees, that might be an expres- 
sion a little unusual for some of you. What 
he was talking about was a question I was 
just asked when we were with the press 
down here before we came up here, and 
that was about right now in the Congress a 
number of amendments are being proposed 
on the agricultural bill. I have to tell you 
that agriculture—I have to tell you that 
there is bipartisanship as I haven’t seen it 
too often in Washington there about this 
particular program. And there may be some 
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fine amendments that belong on the bill, 
and so forth, but also every once in a while 
it does become a Christmas tree, with 
people trying to attach things that really 
have no bearing on the main purpose to a 
bill they know is going to pass in order to 
get those in effect where they couldn’t get 
them on their own. And this is what we 
mean by a Christmas tree. And it’s what I 
meant earlier when I responded to the 
press question with the idea that I hoped 
they wouldn’t pass. And I shouldn’t make it 
that blanket because there are very possibly 
some worthwhile amendments. But we 
have more bipartisanship, as I said, than 
we’ve had in a long time there with regard 
to your problem. 

I’ve just inspected the corn and soy bean 
crops of Herman Krone’s farm, and before 
that, we came in surveying the area by heli- 
copter. And the situation on the ground, 
I’m sorry to say, is as bad as I expected. 
Secretary Lyng has been giving me regular 
briefings on the drought conditions in each 
State and the farm crisis that it’s caused. 
But I wanted to see it for myself, and I 
thank all of you for showing it to me. What 
I saw was not a pretty sight—stunted corn, 
sparse bean fields, withered plants starved 
for water, struggling to push their way up. 

Having been born and raised in this part 
of the country, the State of Illinois, I 
think—if they had Lake Michigan on there, 
I would know for sure—I think that my 
home is in the blue part, but I went to 
college in the orange part. There was a—I 
know how these fields would usually be at 
this time of year. There was a marker in the 
cornfield back there showing how tall the 
corn should be and that was getting up 
around 8 feet, and instead, it sort of came 
up to about here with the top tip of any 
one of the leaves on me. 

I know this farm and other areas of the 
country were blessed with rain this week, 
and we’re grateful for it. It was enough to 
wet the surface and turn the dust into mud. 
And it may have helped buy some time, but 
it hasn’t solved the problem. And for many 
farmers, time has run out. From Montana to 
Texas, from California to Georgia, and right 
here in Illinois, farmers face the worst natu- 
ral disaster since the Dust Bowl of the 
1930’s. The heartland of America desperate- 
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ly needs more rain. Now, we can’t make it 
rain, but we can help to ease the pain, and 
that’s what the Federal Government will 
do. Currently 1,973 counties in 38 States 
are eligible for Federal emergency agricul- 
tural programs. And our administration is 
developing further measures, working with 
farm State Governors and the Congress on 
a bipartisan basis. And with water levels on 
the Mississippi River at historic low, the 
Army Corps of Engineers is hard at work to 
keep the river open and keep the barge 
traffic moving. 

There’s an old story about Mark Twain. It 
isn’t too sensational, but since it involves a 
rain storm, I thought you might like to hear 
it. Mark Twain was leaving church one 
Sunday morning with a friend, and it began 
to pour. And his friend asked Twain, “Do 
you think it'll stop?” And Twain looked up 
at the sky and says, “Well, it always has in 
the past.” [Laughter] 

I think we can say the same thing about 
the drought. Will it end? It always has in 
the past. But the question is: When will it 
end, and how much of the crop can be 
saved? Whoever talked about putting some- 
thing aside for a rainy day was not a farmer 
or a river pilot or a grain elevator operator. 
We’re all praying for a lot more rain and for 
the end of this drought. I want to let you 
know that we will do everything that we 
can. 

I'm calling today for Congress to act 
quickly on comprehensive drought relief, 
disaster relief for all farmers for all crops, 
including appropriate forgiveness of ad- 
vance deficiency payments and relief for all 
non-program crops. I’m also directing Sec- 
retary Lyng to lead a fact finding team 
which will visit places around the country 
that are suffering from the drought. They'll 
see and hear firsthand what the drought is 
doing to crops and livestock, and report 
back to me. 

Well, I’d like to thank the Krone family 
for their hospitality. And I’m very glad to 
have had the chance to meet with all of 
you. And when I return to Washington, I'll 
take with me what I’ve seen today, and I 
will remember your courage, your faith, 
and your resolve during this difficult time. 

I can’t, because I know it isn’t proper for 
somebody to say, did you hear the funny 
thing I said? But I’ve been tempted beyond 


my strength on the basis of something here 
to close with. Some years ago, before I was 
in this job, I had been invited to address the 
National Farm Bureau meeting which was 
being held in Las Vegas, Nevada. And on 
the way there to the hall, where everyone 
was assembled, one of those sharpers that 
was there for the gambling recognized me 
and said, “What are you doing here?” And I 
said, “Well, I’m addressing the National 
Farm Bureau.” And he said, “What’s a 
bunch of farmers doing in Las Vegas?” And 
I couldn’t help it. I said, “Buster, they’re in 
a business that makes a Las Vegas crap 
table look like a guaranteed annual 
income.” [Laughter] 

Again, thank you all, and God bless you 
all. 


Note: The President spoke at 11 a.m. at the 
Illinois State fair grounds. In his opening 
remarks, he referred to Gov. James R. 
Thompson; Secretary of Agriculture Richard 
Lyng; Herman Krone, a farmer from Perry 
County, Illinois; and Senator Alan J. Dixon 
of Illinois. Prior to his remarks, the Presi- 
dent made an on-site inspection of Mr. 
Krone’s farm to survey the conditions 
caused by the drought. Following the re- 
marks, the President traveled to Davenport, 
IA. 


Remarks at the WOC Radio Station 
— Ceremony in Davenport, 
owa 


July 14, 1988 


Well, Vickie, first let me say I’m delight- 
ed to be back here with all of you. Perhaps 
some of you know about a huge favor that I 
owe a lady from Chicago. It was back in 
1932. I had just gotten out of college. And 
this was in the depths of the Depression, 
and you didn’t think about career right 
then or what you might want to do in the 
long haul. You just thought about is there 
any way to get a job with 26 percent unem- 
ployment rate. 

And Montgomery Ward had just moved 
into Dixon, Illinois. And they were going to 
have a sports department, and they thought 
they’d get someone who had a background 
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of high school sports there. So, I went 
down. I didn’t get the job. One of a more 
recent high school basketball player got it. 
And then I hit the road, hitchhiking. And I 
went into Chicago and up to NBC. I 
thought if you’re going to start asking for 
radio, which was what I had thought about 
I would like to do, well, you might as well 
start at the top. And I didn’t get hired 
there, but the young lady that I men- 
tioned—I aspired to be a _ sportscaster. 
That’s what I wanted to do. And this young 
lady that happened to be in the program 
department, I guess, maybe saw that I. was 
very discouraged and thought maybe I was 
setting my sights too high. And she assured 
me that, no, I hadn’t. But she said, “You’ve 
come to the wrong place. You must go to 
the smaller towns and smaller stations 
where they can afford to take on a new- 
comer and someone without experience 
and give them the experience.” 

Well, it was a long hitchhike back to 
Dixon, Illinois, that night. By the way, for 
the last 30-mile stretch, I got a ride with a 
fellow who told me quite unnecessarily that 
he’d been out trapping skunks. [Laughter] 
But the following Monday, I took her 
advice, and my first stop was here in Dav- 
enport, where, as we used to say in those 
days, the West begins and where the tall 
corn grows. And I went in for an interview 
with the program director, Peter MacAr- 
thur. He had come to this country with 
Harry Lauder, a great vaudevillian in a 
vaudeville act and wound up as the pro- 
gram director. And, no, there was nothing 
here. As a matter of fact, the day before 
they’d hired an announcer. 

So, now, I’m really upset, and as I’m 
going out the door I said, “How does a 
fellow ever get to be a sports announcer if 
he can’t get a job in radio?” And I got to 
the elevator and, fortunately, it wasn’t 
there because I heard a thumping down the 
hall. Pete had arthritis very severely and 
walked on two canes—or with two canes. 
And he kept calling me rather profanely, 
and finally, I realized what—he was coming 
after me. So, I waited, and he asked me, 
What was that that I said about sports? 
And I said, “Well, that’s what I'd like to be, 
is a sports announcer.” He said, “What do 
you know about football?” And I said, “I 
played it 8 years.” He said, “Can you tell 
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me about a football game and if I’m listen- 
ing to it on radio, then I'll be able to see 
that game?” And I said, “I think so.” 

He took me into a studio, it was the origi- 
nal studio, stood me up in front of a micro- 
phone, pointed to a red bulb up on the 
wall, and he said, “I won’t be in here with 
you, you'll be alone. When that red light 
goes on, you start broadcasting an imagi- 
nary football game.” Well, there I stood, 
and I was all alone. And I thought, what am 
I going to do for names? And then I said, 
wait a minute, one of our games in the 
previous season when I was playing we won 
in the last 20 seconds with a 65-yard touch- 
down run by our quarterback. And I said, 
well, I know a lot of the other team’s 
names, and I know all of our team’s names. 
I'll start with the fourth quarter. So, when it 
came on, I said, “The long blue shadows are 
settling over the field. There’s a chill wind 
blowing in through the end of the stadium.” 
We didn’t have a stadium. We only had 
bleachers. [Laughter] And then I took for as 
long as I could go, up to the point that 
there we were and called that play with 20 
seconds to go, and the winning touchdown 
is scored, at which point, I grabbed the 
microphone and said, “That’s all.” [Laugh- 
ter] 

Incidentally, I personally take credit for 
the first instant replay because on that 
famous play, I was the key blocker of the 
first man in the secondary, and I missed my 
man. I don’t know to this day how Bud 
Cole scored that touchdown, but in that 
broadcast, I delivered a block that was just 
earthshattering. [Laughter] 

Well, Pete came back in, and he said, “Be 
here Saturday. We’ll give you $5 and bus 
fare. You’re broadcasting the Iowa-Minneso- 
ta game.” So, I was there Saturday, over to 
Iowa City we went. And then I found out 
that one of his experienced staff announcers 
he had along for safety sake and had agreed 
that we would alternate quarters and that 
he would do a quarter, I would do a quar- 
ter, and so forth. And I guess that was for 
protection in case my imagination couldn’t 
help me. But I'll never forget the thrill of— 
when we were coming up, I was finishing 
the third quarter and then he was going to 
do the fourth. And I saw a note come down 
from Pete, who was sitting behind us in the 
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press box. And the note, I could see it 
myself as the other announcer read it, said, 
“Let the kid finish the game.” [Laughter] 

So, after that he told me that they had 
four more games left in the season for 
broadcasting, and I was going to get $10 a 
game and bus fare. Then I had to wait a 
few months after the games were over 
before there was a vacancy. And then I 
went on. And you know, I’m proud to have 
gotten my start in communications here at 
WOC. 

I’m even prouder to have been a part of 
a tremendous broadcasting tradition, one 
that is 65 years old this year. And I think all 
of you can be proud not just of this new 
building but of all that it represents. WOC 
has been serving the people of the Quad- 
Cities for more than six decades. When I 
first came here, it was only the Tri-Cities, 
and we were in the midst of the Depres- 
sion. And today we’re in the middle of an 
economic boom. But we must get some 
help to the farmers who have been hurt by 
the drought. But through good times and 
bad, WOC has been there for the people of 
Iowa and Illinois. You’ve established high 
standards of service to the community, and 
it’s my hope that those standards will 
remain as much a part of your tradition as 
they have been in the past. 

Things have changed a bit since 1932. 
But in a funny way, the business stays the 
same: news, sports, weather, information. 
It’s a good way to make a living and a good 
way of serving others. So, my congratula- 
tions to all of you, and my warmest wishes 
for your future success. 

I want to say one more word about farm- 
ers that I said earlier today over in Illinois. 
Once when I was just out in the mashed 
potato circuit and before I ever had this 
job, I was invited to address the Farm 
Bureau national meeting at Las Vegas, 
Nevada. And on the way to the hall where 
they were holding their convention, some 
fellow recognized me, I suppose from the 
picture days, and said, asked me what I was 
doing in Las Vegas. And I told him I was 
there to speak to the Farm Bureau. And he 
said, “What’s a bunch of farmers doing in 
Las Vegas?” And I couldn’t resist. I said, 
“Buster, they’re in an occupation that 
makes a Las Vegas crap table look like a 
guaranteed annual income.” [Laughter] 


And it’s true. Our farmers deserve all the 
help we can give them, and we're going to 
give them that help there now. 

But thank you all, God bless you all. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:40 p.m. at 
the WOC radio station. In his opening re- 
marks, he referred to Vickie Palmer Miller, 
president and owner of Signal Hill Commu- 
nications. 


Interview With Mark Minnick of WOC 
Radio in Davenport, Iowa 


July 14, 1988 


Q. Well, it’s been a few years, and we are 
delighted to have you back before a micro- 
phone at WOC, Mr. President. 

The President. Well, I'm very pleased to 
be here. 


The President’s Former Job as a Radio 
Announcer 


Q. Some things haven’t changed. There 
were long velvet curtains when you were in 
the studios above Palmer College, and we 
have curtains here today. These studios, 
when you first got here, a freshly scrubbed 
young man out of Eureka College, did it 
take you very long to get a job? I know you 
had to audition that football game. I’m not 
going to make you do that, for sure. 

The President. Oh, well, I have to tell you 
that, no, this was very lucky. I graduated in 
June of that year, 1932 and went back in 
order to get some money in those dark De- 
pression days. It was the very depth of the 
Depression—and went back to the job that 
I had been doing for 6 previous years = 
the summer and that was li 
the Rock River over at Dixon, Illinois. And 
then at the end of the summer, I’d made up 
my mind that this was what I wanted to do, 
and sports announcing particularly. So, I 
started out hitchhiking around to find a sta- 
tion that would give me a chance, and this 
one, I came to, and crossed the river and 
came here. And Peter MacArthur was the 
man who gave me the very unusual audi- 
tion when he heard sports announcing was 
an idea of mine. He stood me in front of a 
microphone and told me when the light 
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came on to start broadcasting an imaginary 
football game, and I did for about 15 min- 
utes. And when I came back, he told me, 
“Be here Saturday. We'll give you $10 and 
bus fare. You’re broadcasting the Iowa-Min- 
nesota game.” 

Q. I don’t think they had the Floyd of 
Rosedale Trophy at that time, but they’ve 
since come up with this pig that they give 
away to the winner of the game. At that 
time, I noticed in your book you said you 
were hired, fired, and rehired at WOC. 
[Laughter] 

The President. Well, yes. Then, after sev- 
eral football games that I broadcast were 
over, there was no place regularly for me, 
but they said they thought there would be. 
And so, I went home, and I waited until 
around February before I got a call that 
there was an opening. And then I became a 
staff announcer, who, on the side would 
handle sporting events. And I came here, 
and one night I felt to my duty to introduce 
the mortuary feature in which we used the 
mortuary’s organ for popular music and so 
forth. But nobody told me that the arrange- 
ment was that they got a kind of a commer- 
cial plug in return for furnishing their facili- 
ty and their organ. And so, I just sounded 
off without it and that caused a little 
rumpus. [Laughter] 

But anyway, there had been a man that 
they had been talking to and offering a job 
to for some time before. And he came here, 
and I was told that I was out. But he came. 
Well, when he found out that—he had 
thought that there was an actual vacancy. 
And when he found out that, no, I was 
leaving, he insisted on a contract to guaran- 
tee that—— 

Q. Which made the folks blanch. 

The President. And they wouldn't do it. 
And so they came to me and told me 1) was 
unfired. [Laughter] 


Neil Reagan 


Q. Friday, we’ve had very good luck of 
having a couple of Reagans. Moon Reagan, 
your brother, I believe—— 

The President. Yes? 

Q. ——came to work here. I don’t re- 
member. I think he was a program director 
for a time. 

The President. Yes, yes. And then he left 
the actual broadcasting business to become 
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a vice president of McCann-Erickson Ad- 
vertising Agency. But yes, he’d graduated 
from college a year after me. He’s my older 
brother. But in the Roaring 20’s, when he 
got out of high school, that was before the 
crash. Everybody seemed—the job seemed 
to be so good that, never mind college. But 
when I made it for 1 year, working my way 
through, he decided that, well, maybe he’d 
like to do that, too. And so having played 
on a championship high school team be- 
tween myself and the coach, we managed 
to find a job for him on the campus, and he 
came to college. So, I became the older 
brother, and I was the sophomore, and he 
was the freshman. But then when he got 
out of school, he came over to see me, and I 
ended up getting him some things to do. 

Q. The 30’s, you know, have given us a 
lot of the programming ideas that we still 
use today, perhaps the most important 
decade. I think you did a football prediction 
type show in between records, more or less 
invented that or the first time it was done 
in Des Moines, at any rate, and—— 

The President. Yes. 

Q. ——and your brother joined in on 
that? 

The President. Yes. As a matter of fact, 
that’s how it started, that they then gave 
him something to do. He was in the studio, 
and when I was making my predictions on 
Friday night for the Saturday games and 
how they were going to come out, I'd see 
him shaking his head that I was wrong on 
one, and he was sitting in front of a micro- 
phone, as you are, opposite me, just visiting 
and doing. And I said, “My brother’s here 
with me, and he seems to disagree with—”, 
and I asked him, I said, “Well, who and why 
do you think that such-and-such a team is 
going to win?” Well, we finished a program 
with a conversation between us, and then, 
Peter MacArthur, very generously knowing 
that he was out of school and out of work, 
gave him a fee for—and we turned over the. 
football predictions to him and the scores. 


The President’s Former Job as a Radio 
Announcer 


Q. You did a lot of baseball games. A lot 
of our listeners don’t have any idea of doing 
a baseball game from a ticker tape. But you 
did hundreds. 
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The President. Yes. 

Q. A lot of the Cubs’ games, both here 
and in Des Moines, I think. One of the best 
stories is the poor fellow that was up hitting 
all the foul balls when the ticker tape went 
down. [Laughter] 

The President. Well, yes, I had an opera- 
tor on the other side of the window, and he 
had the earphones on and was getting them 
Morse code from the ball park and, with a 
typewriter, he would tap off what the play 
was, send it through to me, and I would, 
well, it would have to come through pretty 
worked down. For example, he’d hand me 
a slip of paper that said S-1-C. You can’t 
sell any Wheaties saying S-1-C. So I would 
say, “Dean comes out of the windup, here 
comes the pitch, and it’s a call strike, break- 
ing over the corner toward the batter,” and 
so forth. And on this particular day, it was 
ninth inning, tied up between the Cubs and 
Cards, and Billy Jurges at bat, and I saw 
Curly typing, so I waited, and he starts 
shaking his head. And I thought it must be 
some sensational play but when the slip 
came to me, it says, “The wire’s gone 
dead.” [Laughter] Well, in those days, there 
wasn’t one fellow broadcasting the games as 
there are today. There were a dozen sta- 
tions doing the same game. And I knew 
that if I said we’ve got to play a musical 
interlude—— 

Q. Nobody’s buying that. 

The President. I'd lose the audience. So, 
what he handed me was I had a ball on the 
way to the plate. So, I had Jurges foul it off, 
and then I looked back and he just 
shrugged. And so I thought, well, that’s one 
thing that doesn’t get on the scorecard, so I 
took a chance, and I had Billy foul off an- 
other one. And then he fouled one that 
only missed being a home run by a foot. 
And then I described the two kids over 
behind third that got in a fight over the 
ball, the foul ball that had gone in the 
stands. And I was having Dean pitch very 
slowly, he was rubbing the rosin bag all the 
time and shaking off signs, and pretty soon 
I’m really beginning to sweat because I 
think now if I tell them, they’ll know that 
I've been stalling here and this hasn’t been 
true. And just then Curly started typing. 
And when he handed me the slip of paper, 
I could hardly broadcast for giggling. It said 
Jurges popped out on the first ball pitched. 


[Laughter] But you know, there was no 
record of such a thing, but for days, I'd 
meet people in the street who’d stopped 
me and say, is there any record of anyone 
ever hitting that many successive foul balls? 
And I'd say, “It was quite a few, but I don’t 
think there is any.” [Laughter] 


Drought Aid 


Q. If we could talk a little bit about the 
drought. You’ve been through southern Illi- 
nois, and it looks pretty bad down there. 
What are your plans? I don’t want to steal 
your thunder from the upcoming 
speech—— 

The President. Well, right now, that’s on 
the floor in the Congress, and we really 
have a bipartisan group together. And Sec- 
retary Lyng, who’s with me here, our Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, has been working on 
this and been working with the people on 
the Hill. And it’s a program that is not 
going to invade and try to rewrite the farm 
legislation as it is but is to provide for help, 
emergency help to these farmers who are 
so beset by this drought ali over the United 
States. The figures are astonishing. And 
what I saw down there in Illinois just shows 
that it is disaster. And so, I think we're 
coming up with a program that will have 
bipartisan support. Right now, I’m a little 
edgy, as I told some of our press on this 
trip, that you know there are always some 
legislators that will have a favorite thing 
that they know they can’t get passed by 
itself, and they will try to attach it to a sure 
thing bill like this as an amendment. And 
some of that’s been going on, too. And I 
hope that we're successful in stopping that 
and getting to the business at hand. 

Q. How long do you think there will be 
to turn this around and get something 
signed? 

The President. Well, I think it’s a very 
limited time. They know that there’s a time 
pressure on it, and I think it’s ready to go 
through. And, of course, I'll sign it the 
minute it’s delivered to me. 

Q. Okay. Well, speaking of time, the 
clock on the wall says we’ve just about run 
out of time. On behalf of the staff and man- 
agement of WOC Kick Stations, we really 
are delighted that you could be here with 
us. We appreciate it. 
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The President. Well, I’m very pleased to 
have been here, too. And I know what it 
means about getting off on time. So, I'll try 
to be, I’ve usually been, I’m used to being 
on the side of the table that you’re on, 
asking the questions. : 

Q. Perhaps next year, if you have nothing 
to do. [Laughter] 

The President. Well, I thank you. 

Q. I thank you very much. 


Note: The interview began at 1:54 p.m. in 
the first floor studio of the WOC radio sta- 
tion. 


Remarks at a Luncheon Hosted by 
WOC Radio and Quad-Cities Chamber 
of Commerce in Davenport, Iowa ~ 
July 14, 1988 


Well, thank you, Vickie Palmer Miller, 
Governor Branstad, Governor Thompson, 
Congressman Leach, and the president of 
the Chamber of Commerce, John Gardner. 
And I know also that here—not in the dais 
but here with us also is our Secretary of 
Agriculture, Dick Lyng, and the Congress- 
woman that represents my hometown dis- 
trict in Illinois, Lynn Martin. So, and all of 
you, thank you very much. I can’t tell you 
the wave of nostalgia that swept over me 
this afternoon, arriving here in Davenport. 
There’s a strength, a serenity, and a peace 
of mind that comes to a man when he re- 
turns to his roots, to the places he started 
out. And that’s how I feel whenever I 
return to this part of the country and to this 
town. 

Now, I have to warn you that while I 
intend to speak about serious issues of the 
present and the future today—the kinds of 
things people come to hear Presidents 
speak about—well, you’re going to have to 
pay admission to hear it. And that’s by lis- 
tening politely while I tell you an old story 
or two about this wonderful town and the 
days when it was the center of the world to 
me. Of course, that goes back to when it 
wasn’t the Quad-Cities, it was the Tri-Cities. 

I had just graduated from college, and 
the Depression was on. And I decided that 
the way I wanted to start working was as a 
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radio announcer, a decision my Dad accept- 
ed with skepticism but support. So, he lent 
me the family car, and we mapped out a 1- 
day tour of the nearest stations to Dixon, 
Illinois. And Davenport was just 75 miles 
from home, so it was my first stop. And the 
station here was WOC, you may know that 
the call letters stood for “World of Chiro- 
practic.” And it was founded by Mrs. Mil- 
ler’s—I should say, grandfather, a great and 
gracious gentleman, Colonel BJ. Palmer, 
who also owned the Palmer School of 
Chiropractic. And WOC was located on the 
top floor of the school, and shared time 
with WHO in Des Moines. I had a trial run 
as a $10 a game play-by-play announcer 
covering the Iowa Hawkeyes. And then 
when the season ended with a couple of 
months of waiting to see if a permanent job 
would open up, and finally the program di- 
rector, a Scotsman I'll always have a soft 
spot in my heart for, Pete MacArthur, gave 
me my break. I got $100 a month, which to 
me was big money and some good lessons. 
For example, once each week, late at night, 
we would present a program of live roman- 
tic organ music from the Runge Mortuary. 
[Laughter] Well, it was about as far as you 
could get from, say a top 40’s show today. 
[Laughter] We got the half hour of live 
music free, and the mortuary got a discreet 
plug when we mentioned that it was the 
source of the program. Well, the first time 
that I was scheduled for the period when 
that program was on, no one informed me 
of that business arrangement. And my dra- 
matic instincts rebelled against mentioning 
the mortuary in connection with such favor- 
ites as “Drink to Me Only With Thine 
Eyes.” [Laughter] So, that night, we got the 
music, and the mortuary got left out. 

I was fired. [Laughter] I was also assigned 
to show the ropes to my replacement, 
which led to one of my first brushes with 
miracles. My replacement thought I was 
only temporary, and he’d been hired know- 
ing he was coming on, that he was going to 
come to work at a certain time. And when 
he learned it wasn’t true, he demanded a 
contract as a guarantee of his security. Well, 
in those days, that was unheard of. And so, 
miracle of miracles, just when I thought I 
was all washed up, the station decided to 
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give me a new lease on life because I hadn’t 
asked for a contract. 

Now, I said there was a lesson in this. I 
complained at the time to a friend about 
what had happened, and about how I 
hadn’t been told things. And this friend 
didn’t commiserate. He said exactly the 
right thing. He reminded me that I was 
nothing but ahead. He said, “You now have 
experience which you never had before. 
You can walk into another radio station and 
even introduce yourself as a sports an- 
nouncer.” I had broadcast four football 
games already. I took his advice to heart 
and started doing my work a whole lot 
better. And pretty soon, all talk of finding 
another job had faded. So, you see, I 
learned something here about being grate- 
ful for your opportunities, about not blam- 
ing others for your mistakes, and about put- 
ting things in perspective—simple lessons 
but the kind that most young men and 
women need to learn at sometime or other. 
And what I can say for having taught me 
then but what I’ve said thousands of times 
over the years in my heart: “Thank you, 
Davenport, and thank you WOC.” 

Of course, Davenport and the Quad- 
Cities area have changed a lot during the 
years since then. Generations of young men 
and women have come here to get their 
start, and grown, as I did for a time, with 
the city. I know you’ve just been hearing 
about how the city has grown recently, and 
about how you’ve brought your unemploy- 
ment rate down to less than half of what it 
was, how thousands of new jobs have blos- 
somed in the area, how whole new indus- 
tries like tourism have grown, and how 
you’ve transformed the riverfront. There’s 
been a dream here in the Quad-Cities area, 
a determination, and a hope. And from it, 
from what was born in your hearts, you 
have rebuilt these communities. 

But in a way, that’s what’s been happen- 
ing all over America. Last week we learned 
that the Nation’s unemployment rate has 
dropped to the lowest it’s been in almost a 
decade and a half. In the month of June 
alone, America created 100,000 new jobs in 
manufacturing and construction and more 
than 200,000 jobs in services. And, by the 
way, what I’m told you’ve just heard about 
the Quad-Cities is true for the Nation, as 
well. The great majority of the new service 


jobs are well-paying and in places like stores 
and doctors’ offices, hospitals and banks, 
and insurance companies and real estate 
brokers, and developers. 

One respected private economist looked 
at the number of new jobs in June and had 
just one word. He said: “Stunning. These 
are gains you’d expect to see when an ex- 
pansion is in its very early stages not when 
it’s over 5-years-old.” But then I’ve always 
been partial to things that don’t act their 
age. [Laughter] Of course, in Washington, 
we can’t take too much good news all at 
once. [Laughter] So, ever since our expan- 
sion got rolling, the sages of the Potomac 
have been promising an expectant city that 
disaster was just around the corner. They’ve 
had a long wait, and I have a feeling they 
may have reached the bottom of the barrel 
on Monday when one Washington-edited 
newspaper reported on the economy’s in- 
credible strength under the headline, “Jobs 
Growth Fuels Fear of Recession.” [Laugh- 
ter] I knew there was something wrong 
when they stopped calling our recovery 
“Reaganomics.” 

What Washington too often doesn’t un- 
derstand, but I know you do, is that the 
source of our record-breaking expansion 
will not be found poring over the comput- 
er models and equations of high priced con- 
sulting firms but by peering into the Ameri- 
can heart. And there you'll find optimism 
about the future, trust in the strength of 
ordinary people, and faith in the power of 
freedom. I learned about these in Iowa and 
Illinois. And like belief in God, love of 
family, and hope in the human soul, they 
have a power no instrument can measure 
and no computer model can predict, but I 
promise you, as long as I’m President, 
they’re a force that Washington will not 
forget. 

Now, let me turn to an area where, on 
farms and ranches across the Nation, our 
optimism is being tested. I remember that 
when I worked here in Davenport, Peter 
MacArthur would roll out the station’s 
slogan in his rich Highland Scottish burr: 
“WOC, Davenport, where the West begins, 
in the State where the tall corn grows.” But 
I saw earlier today that the corn isn’t grow- 
ing so tall this year. I visited the farm of 
Herman and Rick Krone, father and son, 
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both of them famers all their lives. Their 
farm is in southern Illinois, but it could ‘as 
easily be in Iowa or Ohio, or Indiana, the 
Dakotas or Alabama, in Texas or Tennessee. 
They had a pole set up in the cornfield. On 
the pole, they'd marked where the corn 
should be by now. It isn’t even two-thirds 
that high 


Secretary Lyng first brought the drought 
to my attention before most of the Nation 
knew it was developing. Since then he’s 
briefed me five times and today for a sixth. 
He’s told me how hard the drought is hit- 
ting corn, soybeans, and other crops, about 
endangered herds, and about rivers, includ- 
ing the Mississippi. 

As I said at the Krone farm this morning, 
we can’t bring the rain, but we can ease the 
pain. And that’s what we’ve been doing. 
We've pulled together a government-wide 
drought command team. And we’ve swung 
into action. 

In nearly 2,000 counties in 37 States, 
we've allowed grazing and haymaking on 
land set aside in government crop reduc- 
tion programs. In 181 counties in 11 States, 
we've also opened to grazing water bank 
land that is part of the Federal Water Bank 
Program. In over 700 counties in 25 States, 
we're selling government feedgrain stock- 
piles to farmers at less than their cost to the 
Government, or if farmers prefer, we're 
sharing the cost of purchasing feed from 
private sources to preserve breeding herds. 

Working with the States, we have set up 
a national hay hotline, and it’s called 
“Haynet,” to put together those who have 
hay and those who need it. We’ve also set 
up a National Drought Hotline. And as of 
yesterday, that hotline had fielded over 
5,000 calls. 

To boost meat prices as herds are being 
thinned, we’ve announced a $50-million 
purchase of hamburger and other meat for 
our food assistance program and a $40-mil- 
lion credit line to Mexico for U.S. meat pur- 
chases. 

Many grain farmers don’t know the full 
impact of the drought until close to harvest 
time. But in 80 counties in 15 States, things 
were so bad so early that some farmers 
couldn’t plant at all. We’ve made those 
farmers eligible to receive 92 percent of the 
projected deficiency payments on land that 
would have been planted. And for farmers 
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who have crop insurance, we’re making 
sure the claims will be handled quickly. 

Along our waterways, the Army Corps of 
Engineers has stepped up dredging. As of 
yesterday, they had 12 dredges at work on 
the most severely shoaled area of our inland 
navigation system. They have other dredges 
ready in case things get worse. 

The Corps and the Coast Guard are 
working with barge operators to keep traf- 
fic on our rivers running smoothly and to 
spot problems in the channel. They’ve 
promised to keep the Mississippi open. 

In the West we’ve opened the way for 
some interdistrict water sales, and we’ve 
pulled together teams to move along water 
sales, water transfers, and water banking. 
Across the Nation, we’re keeping a close 
eye on how much water Federal power, 
which is to say that we’re making sure the 
Federal tap doesn’t drip. 

We’ve done all this without special con- 
gressional action. The steps we’ve taken are 
the right steps. They fall within my author- 
ity as President, and I’ve gone ahead. But 
there are two big things we should be doing 
that we can’t do until Congress gives the 
okay. I’m calling today for Congress to act 
quickly on comprehensive drought relief, 
disaster relief for all farmers, for all crops. 
Two steps are essential. The first is to help 
farmers who've received what are called 
“advanced deficiency payments”, advances 
on what the farmer expects to receive from 
the Government after harvest. Well, as 
things stand today, many drought ravaged 
farms will have to refund this money. I en- 
dorse forgiveness of these payments in the 
appropriate circumstances. We also want to 
help farmers whose crops are not covered 
by that Federal program but who feel this 
disaster as well. I endorse comprehensive 
disaster relief for nonprogram crops. 

And there may be other things we should 
do. I’m also announcing today that I have 
directed Secretary Lyng to lead a fact find- 
ing team next week which will visit places 
around the country that are suffering from 
the drought. The team will include people 
from the Department of Agriculture and 
other agencies that have been part of my 
Interagency Drought Policy Committee. 
Just as I have today, they'll see and hear 
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firsthand what the drought is doing to crops 
and livestock. 

I’m determined to get relief to drought 
stricken farms. Our administration has been 
working with Governor Branstad, Governor 
Thompson, the other farm-State Governors, 
as well as the leaders of both Houses of 
Congress. And let me give you a few 
common-sense rules that I believe should 
guide us as we hammer out details of how 
we help. 

Relief should go to those who have been 
hurt most. It should be structured so that 
farmers who’ve had the foresight to take 
out crop insurance don’t end up asking why 
they bothered. We should keep an eye out 
for unintended consequences, booby traps 
in what we do; for example, we should 
make sure that the way we give relief 
doesn’t give anyone an incentive to plow 
under crops that could have been harvest- 
ed. We should also keep in mind that we 
have a deficit and a budget agreement with 
Congress, which means the Government 
has to find money before it spends it. We 
should keep our eye on the ball. Drought 
relief should be just that—drought relief. 
No one in Washington should try to divert 
it to other ends, such as rewriting farm leg- 
islation already on the books. To try such a 
ploy would only delay the train that should 
be carrying help to farmers. And there’s 
one other thing. Even in an election year, 
the drought is too big for partisanship. Poli- 
tics must stop at the parched field’s edge. 
As I said, our administration has been work- 
ing with the leaders of both Houses of Con- 
gress. We’ve all joined together to do what’s 
best for the Nation. And we should all 
pledge to keep it that way. 

We should be guided by the strength and 
straightforward decency of the people 
we're helping. But if I had my way, that 
would always be the guiding light in Wash- 
ington. You know, I like to point out some- 
times when people get flattering me about 
the economic expansion, the longest in the 
history of our nation, that we’re having, you 
know, really what we did that made that 
come about: We just got out of your way. 
You did it, we didn’t. 

This blessed nation has a strength, a vital- 
ity, and a wisdom that flows like the im- 
mense and powerful Mississippi. I remem- 
ber when I first saw that river, as a boy 


many years ago. It seemed like a great arm 
reaching from the heart of America to 
touch the world. Nothing was beyond the 
reach of its dreams. And today, many years 
later, I know that nothing is. For even 
when it’s low, that old man river keeps 
flowing, and so, too, do the love and 
strength that comes from deep in the heart 
of its country. That love and that strength 
have given the world a new birth, a free- 
dom, a-new light unto the nations, a new 
hope for humanity. They flow in all seasons 
in such abundance and nowhere with so 
strong a current as here. 

And as one who’s lived here and left, and 
seen every part of the world, may I tell you 
that nowhere can you feel more strongly 
the force of Him who can go with me and 
stay with you and be everywhere for the 
good. Nowhere is the force of His love 
closer to the good Earth and its people than 
here. 

I have to conclude with one little story 
I’ve waited a long time to tell because I 
figured it had to be told in Iowa. In 1949, 
for the first time in my life, I found myself 
in England. I was making a movie over 
there. And on weekends, never having 
been there, I would hire a driver and car 
and go out and see the countryside. And I 
made it plain to the driver, too, that I 
wanted to see—and don’t think I have bad 
habits when I say this—but I wanted to see 
some of those 700-year-old pubs that you 
hear about. 

Well, I had a couple of people with me 
one weekend, and he took us. And he 
apologized because the pub was only 400 
years old. [Laughter] So, we went into what 
we'd call it here is a mom and pop place. 
An elderly woman and her elderly husband, 
they were sole proprietors and hired-help 
together, altogether, just the two of them. 
And after a while and us talking among 
ourselves, she said to us, “You’re Americans, 
aren’t you?” I said, “Yes.” “Oh,” she says, 
“there were a great bunch of your chaps 
just down the road here during the war. 
They were based down there.” And she 
said, “Every night they would come in here 
and have a songfest.” And by this time, 
she’s not looking at us, she’s kind of looking 
beyond us into memory. And pretty soon, 
there’s a tear there. And she said, “It was a 
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Christmas Eve. And me and the old man 
were here all alone.” She said, “They called 
me mom and they called him pop.” She 
said, “We were alone and the door burst 
open and in they come. And they had pre- 
sents for us.” And then—now the tears 
were very evident—she said, “Big strapping 
lads, they was, from a place called Ioway.” 
[Laughter] 

Every time I tell it, I have a terrible feel- 
ing that I’m going to imitate her with 
regard to the tears. I could just see those 
big strapping lads, as we all can, from a 
place called Io-way. 

Well, thank you all very much. And I 
can’t tell you what this day has meant to 
me. And God bless you all. 


Note: The President spoke at 2:31 p.m. in 
the Palmer College auditorium. In his open- 
ing remarks, he referred to Vickie Palmer 
Miller, president and owner of Signal Hill 
Communications; Gov. Terry E. Brandstad; 
Gov. James R. Thompson; and Representa- 
tive Jim Leach of Iowa. The Quad-Cities is 
the combined industrial center of Moline, 
East Moline, Rock Island, IL, and Daven- 
port, IA. At the conclusion of the luncheon, 
the President returned to Washington, DC. 


Letter to the Speaker of the House and 
the President Pro Tempore of the 
Senate on the United States Response 
to an Attack of a Panamanian Tanker 
in the Persian Gulf 


July 14, 1988 


Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. President:) 

At approximately 11:30 a.m. (EDT), July 
12, 1988, a Panamanian tanker (Japanese 
owned) sent out a distress call reporting it 
was under attack by two small boats and in 
need of assistance. Units of the U.S. Middle 
East Joint Task Force, responding to the 
ship’s distress call, dispatched five U.S. heli- 
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copters to an area approximately 23 nauti- 
cal miles west north west of Farsi Island in 
the Northern Persian Gulf. Two of the heli- 
copters, while on their way to provide assi- 
tance, observed two small boats heading to- 
wards Farsi Island. As they closed to identi- 
fy visually the boats, the boats fired at the 
U.S. helicopters. This hostile action posed 
an immediate and direct threat to the 
safety of the helicopters. Accordingly, 
acting in self-defense, the helicopters re- 
turned fire, firing rockets and machine gun 
rounds at the small boats, which then left 
the scene. At this time it is believed that 
one of the boats may have been hit with a 
rocket. The extent of damage to the boat is 
unknown. There were no casualties or 
damage to U.S. forces; the tanker caught 
fire as a result of the attack. 

The actions of U.S. forces in response to 
being attacked by the Iranian small boats 
were taken in accordance with our inherent 
right of self-defense, as recognized in Arti- 
cle 51 of the United Nations Charter, and 
pursuant to my constitutional authority with 
respect to the conduct of foreign relations 
and as Commander in Chief. There has 
been no further hostile action by Iranian 
forces, and, although U.S. forces remain 
prepared to take additional defensive action 
to protect our units and military personnel, 
we regard this incident as closed. 

Since March 1987, I and members of my 
Administration have provided to Congress 
letters, reports, briefings, and testimony in 
connection with developments in the Per- 
sian Gulf and the activities of the US. 
Armed Forces in the region. In accordance 
with my desire that Congress continue to 
be fully informed in this matter, I am pro- 
viding this report consistent with the War 
Powers Resolution. I look forward to coop- 
erating with Congress in the pursuit of our 
mutual, overriding aim of peace and stabili- 
ty in the Persian Gulf region. 

Sincerely, 


Ronald Reagan 


Note: Identical letters were sent to Jim 
Wright, Speaker of the House of Represent- 
atives, and John C. Stennis, President pro 
tempore of the Senate. 
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Remarks at the Presentation Ceremony 
for the National Medals of Science and 
Technology 


July 15, 1988 


Thank you very much, and Secretary 
Verity and Dr. Graham, and thank you all 
and welcome to the White House. Please be 
seated. 

The awards we'll be presenting in just a 
few moments stand for our nation’s scientif- 
ic and technological progress. And well, 
would you be surprised if I said that re- 
minded me of a story? [Laughter] When 
you get to my age, you discover that quite a 
few things remind you of stories. My only 
fear is that I’ve told this so often that 
maybe I’ve told it to you already. Don’t let 
me know if I have. [Laughter] It happens to 
be about one of my old bosses, Harry 
Warner, back in the days of silent pictures. 
A technician came up to Harry, very excit- 
ed, and told him that there was a new 
breakthrough that had taken place that 
would make it possible to give soundtracks 
to motion pictures and we'd have talking 
pictures. Harry Warner stood there for a 
moment and then said, “Who the heck 
wants to hear actors talk?” [Laughter] 

But it’s true that I have a special belief in 
American science and technology, because 
I’ve lived long enough to have witnessed 
breakthrough after breakthrough. I’ve seen 
the rise of the automobile. Indeed, I can 
remember my first ride in an automobile. 
Before that it was horse and buggy. And the 
development of the modern media—radio, 
movies, and television. The advent of space 
travel. And now the computer and the mi- 
crochip. Indeed, I often reflect that it was 
not too long ago when sand was just the 
stuff beaches were made of. In fact, one of 
the lines in my old speeches said if we put 
the government in charge of sand, there’d 
be a shortage. [Laughter] And now the 
mind of man has given the silicon in sand 
virtually limitless value, in the form of the 
microchip, a tiny invention that’s transform- 
ing the world economy more dramatically 
than any event since the Industrial Revolu- 
tion. And I haven’t even mentioned the 
newest breakthrough: high-temperature su- 
perconductivity. 

It’s important to remember, too, that it’s 
not just economic productivity that science 


and technology have improved, but the 
whole quality of human life. New fertilizers 
have been coupled with new types of 
grains, providing greater crop yields here at 
home and around the world. Medical sci- 
ence has produced advance after advance, 
combating disease, improving our overall 
health and extending the lifespan. Technol- 
ogy is adding a new dimension to educa- 
tion. Consider, for example, that it’s now 
possible to put an entire encyclopedia on a 
disk that can be used on a home computer. 
Technology is even having a profound 
effect on my former field of entertainment, 
making available music and movies of all 
kinds in home entertainment centers. You 
are the men and women who are leading us 
into this new era of information and tech- 
nology. You are the builders, the dreamers, 
the heroes. 

Our administration has supported basic 
scientific research from the start. We’re 
going forward with the funding of a super- 
conducting super-collider. We’re moving 
ahead on a permanently manned space sta- 
tion and a commercially developed space 
facility. We’re funding crucial new research 
as part of our Strategic Defense Initiative, 
research that holds out the hope of putting 
peace on a firmer footing throughout the 
world. And our budget requests to Congress 
have contained billions of dollars each year 
for research and development—although 
I’m sorry to say that too often Congress has 
trimmed back those requests. 

But I’m convinced that perhaps the most 
important action we’ve taken has involved 
knocking down the barriers to progress that 
government itself had erected. Our tax cuts, 
for example, have revitalized the entrepre- 
neurial economy. Indeed, in recent years 
we've see tens of billions of dollars devoted 
to venture capital, and tens of billions more 
in new public stock offerings. And during 
this economic expansion, hundreds of thou- 
sands of new businesses have been formed, 
many of them linked to specific new tech- 
nologies. All of this represents the applica- 
tion of knowledge to human needs on a 
massive scale—not by government, but by 
committed individuals, acting in freedom. 

You see, America’s greatest resource is 
not the land, vast and beautiful though it is. 
It’s not our climate, nor even our abundant 
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natural resources. America’s greatest re- 
source is the genius of her people. And so 
to express our gratitude to you, but also to 
set an example for all the world and an 
example of what free men and women can 
accomplish: we honor you. 

I can’t help but tell you another little 
item out of my past. More than 20 years 
ago when I was Governor of California, and 
you will remember those were the rioting 
days on the campuses and all of that trou- 
ble, and one day I received a very arrogant 
demand from the student body presidents 
of the nine university—state universities of 
California demanding a meeting with me. 
Well, I was delighted because if I tried to 
go to the campus to see them they’d start a 
riot. Well, they came in, barefooted, tee 
shirts, most of the tee shirts torn—slouched 
into their seats in our Cabinet Room there 
at the State, and then the spokesman start- 
ed in and he said, “Governor, it’s impossible 
for you to understand your own children.” 
He said, “Your generation didn’t live at a 
time of instant electronics, of communica- 
tion, of space travel, of journeys to the 
moon and jets” and he went on listing all of 
these things. Usually you think of the 
answer after you’re home and the meeting’s 
over. But he talked just long enough that 
when he paused for breath I said, “You’re 
absolutely right, we didn’t have those things 
when we were growing up. We invented 
them.” [Laughter] 

Well, thank you all, God bless you. And 
now, we'll be presenting the awards. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:34 a.m. in 
Room 450 of the Old Executive Office 
Building. In his opening remarks, he re- 
ferred to William R. Graham, Science Advi- 
sor to the President and Secretary of Com- 
merce C. William Verity, Jr. 


Appointment of Tyrus W. Cobb as 
Special Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs 


July 15, 1988 
The President today announced the ap- 


pointment of Tyrus W. Cobb as Special As- 
sistant to the President for National Securi- 
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ty Affairs and Senior Director of Interna- 
tional Programs and Technology Affairs for 
the National Security Council. 

Mr. Cobb has served since 1983 as Direc- 
tor of Soviet, West European, and Canadian 
Affairs at the National Security Council. 
Prior to that Mr. Cobb was a permanent 
professor of international politics at the 
United States Military Academy at West 
Point. He currently holds the position of 
adjunct professor of international security 
affairs at Georgetown University. A Viet- 
nam veteran, Mr. Cobb served initially with 
a combat unit and later was named as a 
member of the American delegation imple- 
menting the 1973 Paris peace accords. 

Mr. Cobb received a Ph.D. from George- 
town University, an M.A. from Indiana Uni- 
versity, and a B.A. from the University of 
Nevada. He is married to the former Suel- 
len Small of Reno, NV. They have three 
children and reside in McLean, VA. 


Designation of Armand Hammer To Be 
a of the President’s Cancer 
ane 


July 15, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to redesignate Armand Hammer to be 
Chairman of the President’s Cancer Panel 
for a term of 1 year. 

Dr. Hammer is currently chairman of the 
board and chief executive officer of Occi- 
dental Petroleum Corp. in Los Angeles, CA. 

Dr. Hammer graduated from Columbia 
University (B.S., 1919; M.D., 1921). He 
served in the United States Medical Corps 
from 1918 to 1919. He was born May 21, 
1898, in New York City. He is married, has 
one child, and resides in Los Angeles, CA. 


Appointment of Howard H. Baker, Jr., 
as a Member of the President’s Foreign 
Intelligence Advisory Board 


July 15, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Howard H. Baker, Jr., to be 
a member of the President’s Foreign Intelli- 
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gence Advisory Board for a term of 2 years. 
He would succeed Albert D. Wheelon. 

Senator Baker is currently associated with 
Baker, Worthington, Crossley, Stansberry, 
and Woolf in Huntsville, TN. Prior to this 
he was Chief of Staff to the President at the 
White House, 1987-1988. He was a United 
States Senator from Tennessee, 1966-1985, 
serving as Minority Leader, 1977-1981; and 
Majority Leader, 1981-1985. 

Senator Baker graduated ‘from the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee (LL.B., 1949). He was 
born November 15, 1925, in Huntsville, TN. 
He served in the United States Navy from 
1943 to 1946. He is married, has two chil- 
dren, and resides in Huntsville, TN. 


Appointment of Donavon C. Loeslie as 
a Member of the National Commission 
on Agricultural Policy 


July 15, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Donavon C. Loeslie to be a 
member of the National Commission on Ag- 
ricultural Policy. This is a new position. 

Since 1959 Mr. Loeslie has been a 
farmer/producer in Warren, NM. Mr. Loes- 
lie has also served on numerous boards and 
committees within the wheat growers com- 
munity. 

Mr. Loeslie attended the University of 
North Dakota (1958). He was born October 
12, 1938, in Warren, NM. He served in the 
United States Army, 1958-1959 and 1961- 
1962. He is married, has five children, and 
resides in Warren. 


Nomination of Donald Kagan To Be a 
Member of the National Council on the 
Humanities 


July 15, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Donald Kagan to be a 
member of the National Council on the Hu- 
manities (National Foundation on the Arts 
and the Humanities) for a term expiring 


January 26, 1994. He would succeed Ger- 
trude Himmelfarb. 

Since 1979 Dr. Kagan has been the Rich- 
ard M. Colgate professor of history and clas- 
sics at Yale University in New Haven, CT. 
Prior to this, he was a master of Timothy 
Dwight College at Yale University, 1976- 
1978; chairman of the classics department, 
1972-1975; and a professor of history and 
classics since 1969. 

Dr. Kagan graduated from Brooklyn Col- 
lege (A.B., 1954), Brown University (M.A., 
1955), and Ohio State University (Ph.D., 
1958). He was born May 1, 1932, in Kur- 
shan, Lithuania. He is married, has two chil- 
dren, and resides in Hamden, CT. 


Statement by the Assistant to the 
President for Press Relations on the 
Situation in Nicaragua 

July 15, 1988 


The President is pleased with the over- 
whelming, bipartisan votes of the Senate 
and the House of Representatives condemn- 
ing the outrageous actions of the Sandinista 
Government of Nicaragua. These votes send 
the message to the Sandinistas that the 
United States is firmly committed to the 
achievement of freedom and democracy in 
Nicaragua. 

Just this week, the Sandinistas have shut 
down the two media outlets for free expres- 
sion in Nicaragua, the newspaper La Prensa 
and Catholic Radio. And they have brutally 
suppressed a peaceful demonstration for 
human rights, arrested leaders of the demo- 
cratic opposition, and expelled the U.S. Am- 
bassador and much of his staff. 

The Sandinistas continue to snuff out any 
hope for democratic reform in Nicaragua, 
despite the solemn promises to establish de- 
mocracy that they have made and broken 
repeatedly in the decade since they seized 
power. They continue to oppress the Nica- 
raguan people and receive substantial 
Soviet bloc military shipments. The Sandi- 
nistas’ conduct makes clear that they will 
not institute democratic reform and cease 
their threats to the security of Central 
America unless effectively pressured and 
persuaded to do so. To achieve democracy 
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in Nicaragua and security for all of Central 
America clearly requires a viable and effec- 
tive Nicaraguan democratic resistance. 
When the Congress returns, the President 
hopes they will move swiftly to enact legis- 
lation currently being formulated in the 
Senate for further aid to the Resistance: 
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July 9 
The President announced that he will ap- 

point the following individuals to be mem- 

bers of the President’s Emergency Board 

No. 214, created by Executive Order 12644, 

effective July 10, 1988: : 

Herbert L. Marx, Jr., of New York, who will 
serve as Chairman, is a labor-management arbi- 
trator and mediator. He was born February 1, 
1922. 

Daniel G. Collins, of New York, is an attorney, 
labor-management arbitrator, and professor of 
law at New York University School of Law. He 
was born March 29, 1930. 

M. David Vaughn, of Maryland, is an attorney 
and labor-management arbitrator. He was born 
March 4, 1944. 


July 11 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—Kenneth M. Duberstein, Chief of Staff 
to the President, and Colin L. Powell, 
Assistant to the President for National 
Security Affairs; 

—1988 Republican State legislative candi- 
dates; 

—chairmen and ranking members of the 
congressional agriculture committees, 
to discuss emergency drought relief. 
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July 12 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—Kenneth M. Duberstein, Chief of Statt 
to the President, and Colin L. Powell, 
Assistant to the President for National 
Security Affairs; 

—the Republican congressional leader- 
ship, to discuss emergency drought 
relief; 

—The Cabinet. 

In the evening, the President hosted a 
dinner for the Ronald Reagan Presidential 
Foundation in the Residence at the White 
House. 

July 13 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—Kenneth M. Duberstein, Chief of Staff 
of the President, and Colin L. Powell, 
Assistant to the President for National 
Security Affairs; 

—Prime Minister Eddie Fenech Adami of 
Malta; 

—the Vice President, for lunch. 

July 15 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—the Vice President; Kenneth M. Duber- 
stein, Chief of Staff to the President; 
and Colin L. Powell, Assistant to the 
President for National Security Affairs; 

—Javier de la Guerra Perez de Cuellar, 
Secretary General of the United Na- 
tions. 

The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 
be members of the Commission on Agricul- 
tural Workers. These are new positions. 


Lloyd W. Aubrey, Jr., of California. Since 1985 
Mr. Aubrey has been a California State labor 
commissioner in the division of labor standards 
enforcement in San Francisco, CA. 

Michael V. Durando, of California. Since 1984 
Mr. Durando has been president of the Califor- 
nia Grape & Tree Fruit League in Fresno, CA. 

Philip L. Martin, of California. Since 1985 Mr. 
Martin has been a professor of agricultural eco- 
nomics in the department of agriculture eco- 
nomics at the University of California at Davis. 

George Sorn, of Florida. Since 1984 Mr. Sorn has 
been secretary, treasurer, executive vice presi- 
dent and general manager for the Florida Fruit 
and Vegetable Association in Orlando, FL. 





The President announced the appoint- 
ment of the following individuals to be mem- 
bers of the President’s Emergency Board No. 
215, created by Executive Order 12646: 
Herbert L. Marx, Jr., of New York, who will serve 

as Chairman, is a labor-management arbitrator 

and mediator. He was born February 1, 1922. 
Daniel G. Collins, of New York, is an attorney, 

labor-management arbitrator and professor of 


law at New York University School of Law. He 
was born March 29, 1930. 


M. David Vaughn, of Maryland, is an attorney and 
labor-management arbitrator. He was born 
March 4, 1944. 

In the afternoon, the President hosted a 
luncheon for Secretary General Perez de 
Cuellar in the Residence at the White 
House. 

The President received the report of the 
Interagency Drought Policy Committee on 
drought conditions and the Federal re- 
sponse. 
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The following list contains releases of the 
Office of the Press Secretary which are not 
included in this issue. 





Released July 11 


Announcement: 
Nomination of John O. Colvin to be a Judge 
of the United States Tax Court 


Released July 14 


Fact sheet: 
Drought relief 


Released July 15 


Fact sheet: 
National Medals of Science and Technology 





The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 





Submitted July 11 


John O. Colvin, 
of Virginia, to be a Judge of the United 
States Tax Court for a term expiring 15 
years after he takes office, vice Samuel B. 
Sterrett, retired. 


: Submitted July 13 


Wilford W. Johansen, 

of California, to be a member of the Nation- 
al Labor Relations Board for the term of 5 
years expiring August 27, 1993 (reappoint- 
ment). 


Acts Approved 
by the President 





Approved July 13 


S. 1856 / Public Law 100-365 
National Historical Publications and 
Records Commission Amendments of 1988 


S. 2188 / Public Law 100-366 
To amend section 307 of the Federal 
Employees’ Retirement System Act of 1986 


Approved July 15 


H.R. 4288/ /Public Law 100-367 

To designate the Federal Building located 
at the corner of Locust Street and West 
Cumberland Avenue in Knoxville, Tennes- 
see, as the “John J. Duncan Federal Build- 
ing 
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